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Cover Story... 

rr I Was Blown 

to Bits../' 

...by the Japanese right here on 
Guadalcanal, " jo6hes Colonel Dickson 
to Avalon Hill personnel: A. Eric Dott, 
Vice President; Tom Shaw, Marketing 
Director and Ed Adams, Publicity Di- 
rector, Colonel Dickson points to the 
spot where his outfit was often pinned 
down by constant barrage of Japanese 
off-shore shelling. "This shelling 
never really hurt anyone, relatively 
speaking of course, but it sure didn't 
help our morale any", stated the Colonel 
who supplied the Avalon Hill design 
staff with much historical data during 
the game's design stages. 

Colonel Dickson proved quite an 
authority on the subject. He landed on 
opening day, himself, and raised the 
first American Flag on the Island, 
After assimilation of his personal ob- 
servations AvalonHill came to the con- 
clusion that the Japanese should have 
won, 

"Darn right they should have won," 
commented Colonel Dickaon, "But the 
Japanese were as ill prepared for jungle 
combat as we were; we simply adjusted 
to conditions a lot better", he further 
stated. "Those little Jap soldiers were 
real tough to find in the jungle hut we 
overcame this deficiency by notpanick* 
ing, and more important, by taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the Japs simply 
couldn't organise. They were forever 
changing their minds in mid-stream. I 
might add that you fellows at AvalonHill 
certainly weren't in mid- stream when 
it came to producing such a splendid 
game in Guadalcanal. You have re- 
captured all the important elements, 
even the psychological aspects of the 



real campaign. You are to be congrat- 
ulated", added the Colonel, 

In all fairness, we feel that it is 
Colonel Dickson who is to be congratu- 
lated. His personal illustrations, pho- 
tos, action sketches and pictorial histo- 
ry of this Island campaign are repro- 
duced for the first time in Leatherneck's 
Illustrated , a pamphlet that is included 
in the game itself. 

Colonel Dickson's artistic ability is 
reflected in the oil painting that provides 
the background you see in our picture 
on the front cover, It is a first class 
job , , , as is the magazine that he 
edits and publishes for the Marine Corps. 

The True Picture In Viet Nam 

Leatherneck Magazine, with 100,000 
plus circulation, is a monthly magazine 
of over 90 pages. It provides the only 
really truthful comments of the Vietnam 
situation since the articles are written 
by Marine Corps soldiers themselves 
who have seen action there first-hand. 
Naturally the magazine is written for 
Marine Corps personnel however we 
feel that it would be of considerable 
interest to the typical war game nut 
(like you) who is interested only in 
getting to the heart and core of reali sm, 
Guadalcanal is an official Leatherneck 
bookstore item and can also be ordered 
directly from Leatherneck Magazine - 
probably at a lower cost than when 
ordered directly from Avalon Hill. We 
suggest that you write to Colonel Donald 
L. Dickson, e/o LeatherneckMagazine, 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington, D. C 
20013, for subscription and individual 
copy costs. 

Fast Hidden Movement 
for Guadalcanal 

by Robert Dieli and Kenneth Hoffman 

One of the greatest stumbling blocks 
in GUADALCANAL'S excellent Hidden 
Movement rule is its ability to take up 
a great excess of time. Here are the 
requirements and procedure for a faster 
hidden movement game: 

1} 2 complete GUADALCANAL sets 

2) two 44 X 14 boards (such as AK 
or DISPATCHER) or another suitable 
screen 

3) 2 Opponents who trust each other 
(extremely rare) 

Procedure 

The 2 hoards are set up opposite 
each other, each player with a complete 
OB for both American and Jap troops. 
With people of average height, the 
screen will exclude any view of the 
other player's board. The Jap player 
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sets up with his and American units as 
they appear. Movement Procedure: 

1) American brings his troops on 
board, declaring exact units and calling 
Out movement, square-by- square. Jap 
duplicates this on his board as grid co- 
ordinates are railed out. 

2) All battles are resolved. It's 
easiest to just let the guy roll and have 
him tell you the result, but if you don't 
trust him, roll the die on the floor so 
both can see, 

i) Jap player move without telling 
American locations of any units except 
those in open (assuming American has 
HF). The Jap must tell location of 
units as they arrive; from what square 
they originally move. 

4) All battles are resolved. 

5) Check time box, compute points, 
repeat 

This makes it possible for the Jap 
to tell at a glance at his board if an 
American unit has bumped into him. 
The system also provides for a contin- 
uous game without a constant up-and- 
down action on the American's part. 
As a suggestion for even more of the 
limited intelligence: don't have the 
American tell what units are moving, 
only for instance, "2 units moving from 
square a to square b. " This provides 
for the most practical, 2-player limited 
intelligence game yet devised. 

Comments to: Kenneth Hoffman, Z&L 
Carroll St., New Bedford, Mass. 02740, 

Results of AH Survey 

Here are the final tabulations of the 
survey solicited in the May issue. 
These results will largely determine 
what future titles Avalon Hill will de- 
sign and publish. 



Title 



Percentage of Votes 



Guns of August 


28% 


Jutland 


23% 


Battle of Britain 


19% 


Korea 


12% 


Vietnam 


8% 


Guerilla Warfare 


7% 


Basketball Strategy 


2% 


Shakespeare 


1% 



Games Survey 

by Donald Greenwood 

Due to a lack of such articles in the 
General previously I have been prompted 
to submit the following, Below is a list 
of Avalon Hill's 22 games in the order 
of their percentage of ownership. To 
come up with this result I took my per- 
sonal recordB of my PBM associates 
and other sources and came up with 
exactly 100 gamers. The percentage 
following the name of the game is the 
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number of such games found in every 
100 wargamers, according to my sur- 
vey. Although this is not completely 
accurate it should give a fairly accurate 
picture of which ^ames the true game 
fanatics keep dear to their bedside. One 
must remember that this survey was 
taken among PBM wargamers so that 
the nonPBMand recently released titles 
came up with a poor showing. But all 
in all the following is a pretty clear pic- 
ture of what the PBM gamer needs. 



1. 


Stalingrad 


58% 


2. 


Afrika Korps 


49% 


3. 


D-Day 


48% 


4. 


Tactics II 


45% 


5. 


Gettysburg 


41% 


b. 


Waterloo 


39% 


7. 


Battle of the Bulge 


33% 


8. 


Bismarck 


28% 


9. 


Midway 


24% 


10. 


Blitzkrieg 


20% 


11. 


U-Boat 


19% 


12. 


Chancellorsville 


16% 


13. 


Football Strategy 


13% 


14. 


Baseball Strategy 


13% 


15. 


Guadalcanal 


8% 


16. 


LeMans 


8% 


17. 


Civil War 


7% 


18. 


Dispatcher 


3% 


19. 


Verdict 11 


3% 


20. 


Nieuchess 


3% 


21. 


Squander 


1% 


22. 


Word Power 


1% 



Notice that despite its lack of play 
balance Stalingrad is at the top of the 
heap. Comments show that despite the 
above percentages, Football, Baseball, 
D-Day and Midway present the most ex- 
citing, even games. Any comments 
should be addressed to Donald Green- 
wood, 128 Warren St., Sayre, Pa. 

AH COMMENT: Thanks a lot, Don. 
Your survey is accurate enough except 
for Stalingrad and Blitzkrieg, While 
proving to be the popular subject of 
"General" articles, Stalingrad's sales 
off the counter have never caused our 
sales manager to do cartwheels and 
handsprings of joy. We guess that it is 
popular only by the hard-core, game 
nut who sees quite a challenge in taking 
the German side. On the other side, 
Blitzkrieg has been the most well- 
received game yet introduced, . . It even 
outsells Guadalcanal which is quite un- 
usual in as much as the newest title 
always sells the best during its intro- 
duction year. Of the games that have 
been on the market 2 years or more, 
those that have held the best sustaining 
interest are D-Day, Tactics II and 
Football Strategy. 

Navies (or Blitzkrieg 

by John E. Dot son 
For those among us who thrive On 



complexity, and especially the multi- 
player gaming groups whose talented 
admirale are sulking while the generals 
and air marshalls are cornering all the 
glory in Blitzkrieg, here is a sugges- 
tion for optional rules that provide that 
missing dimension, the war at sea. It 
is necessary to add a few extra count- 
ers, I suggest adapting counters from 
Midway and Bismarck, but you can just 
as easily make your own. The only 
necessary addition to the board is imagi- 
nary - simply assume that the Zones 
(A through E) that exist on the present 
board extend indefinitely out from its 
edges. 

I suggest that a fleet consist of the 
following vessels, and that both sides 
have identical fleets: 2 aircraft car- 
riers which have no combat factor other 
than the aircraft which they carry, the 
maximum cumplement for one carrier 
should he a total of 4 factors of TAC 
and/or FTR, no MDM or SAC. These 
are assigned from the regular air- 
power allotment. They can, of course, 
still fty regular ground support mis- 
sions, according to the usual rules, 
from their carrier bases. The only 
rule modification required is that when 
flying missinns against naval targets, 
and naval targets only (i.e. other ships), 
the TAC is allowed to strike alone with- 
out being in support of other units. 

Three battleships per side is a fair 
allowance. These have a normal com- 
bat factor of two and a secondary zone 
(like artillery in Chancellorsville) in 
which they have a factor of one. There 
should also be tenor so cruisers with 
a combat factor of one and no secondary 
zone. This completes the list of ship 
types and their capabilities, except, for 
troop transports, which do not exist as 
separate counters but are represented 
by regular troop counters which are 
placed on sea squares in accordance 
with the regular 40-factor limitation on 
sea movement. 

Movement 



There are two ways to move. One 
is in the regular manner, from square 
to square, in which case the movement 
factor for all types of vessels is 20 
squares per turn. This, of course, 
must supersede the regular rule about 
sea movement from zone to none. The 
second way is to move at the regular 
rate until the move carries your pieces 
off the edge of the board. Then you 
have three options: you can remain in 
the zone from which you left the board, 
or you may move to either adjacent 
zone. Remember the imaginary exten- 
sions of the zones! Record the zone 
you are in on a slip of paper so that you 
can prove it to your opponent later. In 
subsequent turns you may proceed to 
either adjacent zone, movement pro- 
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ceediug one zone per turn. Fleets may 
split up, join, etc., so long as a proper 
record is kept of the zone location of 
each ship. Ships are brought hack when 
desired to any square on the edge of 
the board in the zone which they were 
in on the preceding turn. For example, 
a ship could leave the board from zone 
A and proceed to zone B in one turn. 
The next turn it could return to the 
board on any square in zone B, or re- 
main off the board and move to either 
zone A or C or remain off the board in 
Zone B; When a ship returns to the 
board it can proceed in that turn at the 
regular 20 square rate. The only re- 
striction is that amphibious invasions 
that turn are restricted to the zone to 
which the ships returned, 

Combat 

Any number of naval units may be 
stacked on one square. Sea battles on 
the board are fought in the same way 
as land battles, using the Tournament 
Attrition Table. The defender in any 
engagement is, however, allowed to 
attempt to escape without fighting. To 
accomplish this he rolls the die, if he 
rolls 1 or 2 the escape is successful 
and he move s off the board in the manner 
described above. 

Sea battles may also be fought with 
units off the board. In this case the 
attacker also moves his units off the 
board. To search he calls out the zones 
in which he has ships. If the defender 
also has vessels in that area he repiys 
by showing the proper portion of his 
ship location records. The defender 
may then attempt to escape if he wishes. 
but this time the odds for escape are 
better. 1, 2, 3, or 4 spells success, 
since chances for escape would natural! y 
bebetter on the high seas than. in coastal 
waters. 

Special Provisions For Troop Convoys 

Troop convoys may not remain at 
sea in a zone in which the enemy has 
naval combat factors, including carrier 
aircraft, totaling more than half the 
friendly naval combat factors in that 
zone. If, for example, Blue has a bat- 
tleship and three cruisers (5 factors} 
with a troop convoy in Zone C and Red 
moves three cruisers (3 factors) into 
that zone, even though Red does not at- 
tack, Blue must either: 1) Remove the 
troops to another zone, or land them, 
Z) bring a unit of at least one naval 
factor into the zone or 3) attack Red's 
fleet and reduce them to half or less of 
Blue's total. If it is impossible to ful- 
fill these conditions, or if Blue attacks 
and fails to reduce Red's force, then 
Blue's land units at sea lose One com- 
bat factor for every naval combat factor 
Red has in the Zone. 
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Troop convoys may enter and con- 
duct amphibious operations in sez zones 
in which they have, and have had. for 
at least one turn (i.e. since the pre- 
vious turn) a number of naval combat 
factors more than half the number of 
naval factors the opposing side has in 
the zone. 

Land units at sea (Troop convoys) 
have no zone of control and no combat 
factor. They are eliminated at the rate 
of one factor per hostile naval combat 
factor for each turn in which they are 
in an unengaged hostile naval units zone 
of control (or they may be eliminated in 
the manner mentioned above). For Ex- 
ample if Blue has 12 factors, say the 1 
and 2 Marines and four cruisers on one 
square and Red attacks with a battle- 
ship and 3 cruisers. Red conlri engage 
Blue's 4 cruisers in his battleship's 
secondary zone at 1 to 4, normally 
sacrificial odds, but because of the 
secondary zone he avoids adverse ef- 
fects. With his 3 cruisers he can eli- 
minate three factors trum the ground 
forces- Then, if Blue does not remove 
his troop convoy or reinforce his es- 
cort, as described earlier, he will lose 
a further 5 factors from among his 
troops. 

Replacement Rates 

Since it takes a great deal of time 
to build ships and since they require 
extensive shipyard facilities, replace- 
ment rates should be stringently limited. 
One possibility is to have no replace- 
ment rate at all. This should probably 
be the basic form. If a replacement 
capability is desired, however, I sug- 
gest allowing 2 naval combat factors 
every 6 complete turns to be taken at 
cities of 3 squares which are seaports. 
The shipyard facilities can be bombed 
in accordance with the optional rule for 
strategic bombing of cities. 

AH NOTE: Mr. Dotson is unavailable 
for comment at the moment, now study- 
ing in Italy under a halflight on a Full- 
bright, Formerly a post-grad student 
at Johns Hopkins, Mr. Dotson 1 s cor- 
respondence should be addressed at 
this time to 212 S. 18th, Frederick, 
Oklahoma, 

Blitzkrieg: 

the Minor Countries 

by Steven A. List 

Several articles on the employment 
of minor country armies in Blitzkrieg 
have already appeared in the GENERAL. 
However, they all seem inadequate in 
many respects. Below is my own at- 
tempt to handle the problem with as 
much realism as possible. 



As the game begins, minor countries 
may be neutral or allied with a major 
power. For those willing to use it, I 
think this table works well for determin- 
ing status. 
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The entry under a roll of the Hie lor 
any given country indicates either neu- 
trality or the major power with which 
that minor country is allied. 

The procedure of prepare-for- play 
is modified somewhat. The status of 
the minor countries is determined, and 
the armies of all neutrals are placed in 
position. Then the Red player places 
all units belonging to his allied minor 
countries, and any of his own units that 
he wishes. All units which Red wishes 
to have at sea must be placed at this 
time. Blue then places all his units on 
the board, including those of his allies. 
Red places the rest of his units and 
play begins. 

Rules governing allied minor armies: 

Units of any country may he placed 
in the territory of an ally, subject to 
supply limitations. (For example, if 
Brown were allied with Red but the sur- 
rounding minor countries were neutral 
or allied with Blue, then Brown would 
have no direct land or sea communica- 
tions with Red, so only a total of 36 
combat factors may be supplied on Brown 
territory by Brown's three cities.) Any 
allied city may be usedas a supply base 
or a land or sea transport terminus by 
any allied units. 

Starting on the third turn, allied 
minor countries may bring on replace- 
ments, one combat factor per turn, 
provided at least one of that country's 
cities is in friendly hands. If all the 
country's cities are captured, replace- 



ments may begin on the second consecu- 
tive turnafter a city has been recaptur- 
ed. 

An allied country's air transport 
capability may be used by any ally as 
long as that country has units on the 
board or at least one city in friendly 
hands. This capability cannot be cap- 
tured, and once it is lost, it cannot be 
regained for the rest of the game. 

Rules concerning neutral minor coun- 
tries: 

Before either player places hisunits, 
the neutral armies are placedaccording 
to the table at the end of this article. 
These units may not move, and have no 
zone of control outside the country's 
border, until the country is violated. 
Violation occurs when aircraft or air- 
transported troops of a belligerent fly 
over the country or a belligerent's 
ground troops cross the border. Units 
forced to retreat across a neutral's 
borders violate that neutral. They may 
be so forced only if no other retreat 
route is open. 

When a neutral is violated by orrn 
power, it becomes an ally of that pow- 
er's opponent and is subject to the rules 
governing minor allies. Its replace- 
ments start on the second turn after 
violation. 

An alternative procedure is this. 
When a neutral is violated, the opponent 
of the violator moves the neutral's 
army, but they are not considered to be 
allied. The minor army may not attack 
any units outside its own border, and if 
any of its own units are forced into a 
country still neutral, they do not violate 
that country. These units taking "re- 
fuge " must leave on the next turn or be 
interned and removed from the board. 
If the second neutral is later violated 
by the same power that violated the 
first, the interned units are brought 
into play by the second neutral. 

A minor neutral is captured if irs 
army is eliminated or all its citie3 are 
occupied simultaneously. If all the 
cities are captured while there are 
still that country's units on the board, 
these units must recapture a city for a 
supply base on the next turn or be eli- 
minated. 

The neutral may bring in replace- 
ments starting the second turn after 
violation. The player who is moving 
the minor army units may not bring any 
of his own units into the country. If he 
does, it constitutes a second invasion. 

If a minor country is invaded by the 
second major power before its army 
has been eliminated, the army goes 
underground. The counters are remov- 
ed from the board and the second power 
automati cally loses two combat factors 
on that turn. On each succeeding turn 
up to and including the turn on which all 
the cities of that country are captured 
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(the City Capture Table must be used), 
the major power moving luses two com- 
bat factors. As an example, say Blue 
has captured all the cities, and Red on 
his turn enters the country. Red loses 
two factors on that turn, but Blue loses 
nothing since he already had captured 
all the cities. All factors lost must of 
course come from units in the country. 

I feel the addition of alliance and 
neutrality adds much to the game, and 
makes for a great deal of variety in 
possible situations. 

The Initial Placement Table below 
puts the bulk of the neutral armies in 
the important cities, but a large pro- 
portion of the forces arealso in position 
on the frontiers and by important road- 
ways to screen the interior. 

Neutral Country Initial Placement Table 

Yellow; 

M-14 1/2-3; U-ll 1/2-3, V-20 3/3-3; 
X-27 1/2-3.CC-15 1/4-6, 2/2-3, EE-25 
4/3-6, TAC, MDM, FTR, P-10 1/2-3, 
T-17 1/2-3; U-23 1/2-3 

White: 

VV-25 3/2-2, TAC; WW-32 3/3-5, 
1/2-6; UU-37 3/2-2; BBB-28 1/2-2; 
AAA-32 1/2-2; XX-34 1/2-2; RR-36 
1/2-2; UU-38 1/2-2 

Brown: 

HH-31 2/3-6; NN-33 2/3-3, FTR, TAC; 
OO-30 1/3-3; NN 36 1/3-3; OQ-35 
1/3-3; JJ-28 1/3-3 

Green; 

EE-34 3/3-4, TAC; BB-31 4/2-4, FTR, 
MDM:CC-39 1/3-4; AA-42 1/3-4; X-22 
1/2-4; -BB-29 1/5-6, 2/3-6, CC-28 
1/2-4; EE-30 1/3-4; HH-35 1/3-6 

Black: 

JJ-46 1/2-3; J.T-38 2/3-4, MDM, 1 
FTR; OO-40 1/5-6, 1/4-6, 1/3-6, TAC, 
1 FTR VV-4Z 3/3-<i, FF-42 1/3-4, 
LL-46 1/6-3-4 

Please send all comments and/or 
recriminations to Steve List, 4 Cranford 
Road, Plainview, New York 11803. 

Back to the Bulge 

by Scott G. Berschig 

Despite the advent of BLITZKRIEG, 
Battle of the Bulge is still queen of the 
AH battle games. In many wargaming 
circles these days, there is strong 
skepticism that the Germans have any 
chance at victory with all of the re- 
vised and optional rules in effect. How- 
ever, much of this skepticism is ex- 
pressed by individuals who have been 
unable to make the transition in Germ an 
strategy and tactics necessitated by 
the rules revisions. 



Under the original rules, BULGE 
was heavily weighted in favor of the 
Germans; some type of revision was 
obviously necessary, and AH, for once, 
exhibited excellent judgment in the 
changes they made. Whereas BULGE 
used to be merely an exercise of pure 
force by the Germans, it is now a game 
requiring tactical finesse, good strategy 
and a good deal of boLdness. 

It is now axiomatic for the Germans 
in BULGE that "INITIATIVE EQUALS 
FORWARD IMPETUS." As long as the 
axis of advance is forward and outward , 
the Americans will be unable to find 
time to make a firm stand and stop the 
German advance. It is imperative for 
the Germans to keep the battle fluid, 
and never give the Americans a"n oppor- 
tunity to stiffen into a solid line of re- 
sistance. 

The essence of the Blitzkrieg Tactic 
is: "NOFLANKS! LET THE PANZERS 
FUN!" The Germans must flow end- 
lessly forward, a river of armor, 
sweeping weak resistance before them 
and bypassing strongpoints. If heavy 
American forces can be "fixed" by 
panzer forces engaging at 3-1 or 4-1 
in one turn, they can be bypassed and 
left for infantry following the panzer 
armies to deal with at 2-1, 1-1, or 
even 1-2 in successive turns. As long as 
the panzer forces continue to move for- 
ward, gaining ground, surrounding and 
fixing enemy troops, and shattering 
defensive positions, always heading out- 
wards, the Americans can afford no 
large-scale operations against the 
German rear areas. Unless the spear- 
head can be blunted, the haft cannot be 
attacked safely. 

Using these tactics, it is not unusual 
far Bastagne to fall by the seventh or 
eighth turn, with no further resistance 
feasible. In a typical game, played at 
Warlords, Inc.. HQ here in Japan, 
Bastogne fell on 19 AM, under the 
following conditions: twelve American 
regiments destroyed, eight cut off by 
masses of German infantry a dozen 
squares behind the front lines, seven 
regiments engaged and fixed by armor 
on the outskirts of Bastogne and along 
the Outhre River- -leaving in all only 
fifteen American regiments in the entire 
Ardennes sector free for action, Ger- 
man casualties totalled three Volks- 
grenadier regiments, one parachute 
regiment, and one heavy panzer regi- 
ment. In successive turns, the Ameri- 
can units trapped behind German lines 
succumbed gradually to the ceaseless 
2-1 attacks by German infantry and 
finally dwindled away. Leaving three 
divisions of Volksgrenadiers behind in 
the south, and detailing all reinforce- 
ments from 20 AM on as reserves to 
protect his lines of communication, the 
German commander regrouped his 
forces and smashed onwards to the 
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Meuse, which was successfully breached 
on 20 PM. In desperation, the Ameri- 
cans committed their 22 AM reinforce- 
ments deep on the southern ll&iik of the 
German salient, but became hopelessly 
involved with the Volksgrenadiers and 
Panzer grenadiers left behind as flank 
guards. The battle ended, a decisive 
German victory, on 23 PM. 

Too many German players seem un- 
able to master the subtle challenge of 
breakthrough tactics; they become 
greedy, and divert the heavy panzer units 
into time-consuming battles of annihila- 
tion with isolated American units. Time 
is of the essence to the Germans, and 
being sure of a quick "kill" does not 
justify the tactically improper use of the 
vitally important panzer troops- -for the 
panzer units are fast , as well as heavy, 
and therein lies their greatest threat 
to the Americans, If the panzer forces 
are used properly, the Americans never 
get to draw the Germans into those 
crowded, terribly attritive battles in 
and around masses of forts and fortifi- 
cations that so often have proved the 
downfall of the German offensive. 

Please address all comments/ques- 
tions to: Scott C. Berschig, CMR Box 
1878, APO San Francisco 963 28. 

Bulge: View from Berlin 

by Brian Libby 
General Strategy 

The basic German strategy in Bulge 
is to advance to the Meuse River and 
capture St. Vith, Bastogne, and Spa. 
Using the latest rules (all rules except 
one-way traffic, deleted because it just 
fouls things up, and the weather vari- 
able (generals can't really control 
weather), this can be very difficult; 
absorbing this article may well enable 
the German to hasten his advance. 

The current practice of a massive 
push between Wiltz and Houffalize with 
all armor is not necessarily the best 
policy. Using the second SS Panzer 
Corps (2SS & 12SS diva. ) to attack due 
west of Vielsalm and/or north to Trois 
Ponts will at least force the Americans 
to put reinforcements into these areas, 
and may crack the whole first line if 
the Amis funnel all the reinforcements 
south to meet the main thrust, which 
should indeedbemade toward Houffalize 
with all the other armor except the re- 
serves (see Tactics, below, } 

Spa should not be assaulted directly; 
it will fall "by default" when the Ameri- 
cans pull back to the woods west of 
Rocbefort, Marche, and Werbomont, 
as they must when La Roche, main ob- 
ject after Houffalize, falls. 

Bastogne can usually be taken by a 
combination frontal and south-west from 
Houffalize assault. 
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Sedan, Mezieres, and/or Montherme 
should be taken to delay American re- 
inforcements coming around through 
Dinant. However, a main effort in the 
aouth-weat i3 not advisable because it 
is easily cut off. 

Tactics 

The German Feldherr should re- 
member that armor its not made for 
battering at fortresses {except where 
it is unavoidable and at the Rochefort, 
Marche. and Werbomont bottlenecks. ) 
When he comes to a fortified cross- 
road or city, the modern Fuhrer should 
not be held up for many moons; he 
should attack the place at Z-l odds with 
infantry while sending the armor around 

and into the Amis, In the vast majority 
□f cases, the fortress will fall in two 
or three turns with no loss to the her- 
renvolk, and the armor can almost al- 
ways manage to find a supply route 
seven squares away. 

Frequently, the modern Marshal 
Model puts all his troops into battle; 
this is incorrect. After 20 A. M. , the 
German player has enough armor to 
put one or two divisions in reserve in, 
for instance, Houffalize or Hotton - 
close enough to he shifted to an area 
requiring a little extra pressure, but 
far enough behind the lines so as not 
to be engaged in battle. When at the 
Meuse bottlenecks, he can U3e some 
armor to batter his way through the 
fortifications and fortresses, and save 
other armor to exploit the areas where 
a hole is first made. When a hole is 
made, remember to completely surround 
bypassed fortresses - otherwise an 
American unit can pop out and cut a 
supply line. 

In the south, the resurrected Rund- 
stedt should build fortifications (not 
fortresses) just north of Diekirch and 
Martelange (defending the cities proper 
leads to encirclement ), and protect all 
important roads leading into his lines. 
In the north, Spa can be abandoned if 
necessary, but defend the line Eisen- 
born- Aywaille-Ourthe, Exact conduct 
of both flank battles, if they materialize, 
depends on the weight and direction of 
Ami thrusts. 

First Turns 

The German should, I think, get a 
6-1 against NN-25, a 5-1 against 00-27, 
a 1-1 against TT-31 (to cutoff the 4th 
div. ), and a 1-1 against RR-9; these 
are key attacks - the others are up to 
the individual, 

Clervaux should be smashed - this 
is, perhaps, the only time when armor 
should be delayed - but do it with in- 
fantry if possible. 

I don't advise attacking the armored 
cavalry in the fortress. 



Timetable 

Below is a timetable which is a com- 
posite of the records of 17 Bulge games. 
It can serve as a rough chart on German 
progress. If the Feldherr is very far 
behind it, he'll no doubt lose: 

St. Vith-16PMor 17AM 
Houffalize-ISPM 
La Roche- 19PM 
Bastogne- 19AM 

Conclusion 

The German attack is difficult; the 
odds are against a German victory. If 
he wins 50% of his games, the German 
is good. This article has tried to view 
and set forth the most advantageous 
Nazi attack plans. Any comments or 
constructive criticism would be very 
greatly appreciated. Brian Libby, 16 
William St. , Portland, Maine 04103, 

Guadalcanal - 

Combat Power 

by Steve Torkelson 

First I would like to say that Guad- 
alcanal is an excellent game for enjoy- 
ment and it is very accurate historically. 
The unique Casualty Table provides the 
ultimate in tactics and strategy. How- 
ever the Casualty Table brings about 
a problem in Guadalcanal. The rules 
insinuate that a unit, any strength or 
size, fully occupies 1/3 of a square 
(three units per square). This rule, 
I feel, is inaccurate because of the 
following reasons; (1) Many of the units 
are originally different in sizes accord- 
ing to manpower and weapons and (2) 
the Casualty Table may reduce the units 
to one factor and still they will be 
treated as one unit . 

A New Rule 

After some research on the subject 
of Guadalcanal , 1 have come up with a 
workable rule for the maximum strength 
potential allowed in a single square. 

1. Both players are allowed to 
combine units of any kind in a stack 
totaling up to 180 parts. 

a. One factor of the Marine infan- 
try contains 12 parts. 

b. One factor of normal infantry 
(U.S. Sc Jap) contains 15 parts. 

c. One factor of all artillery and 
specialized unite (engineers, 
pioneers, etc. ) contains 20 
parts. 

You will notice that a more power- 
ful stack of marines can be made than 
army. In reality, the strength differ- 
ence is because of the superiority of 
the marines. Also the two Jap artillery 
sections no longer use 1/3 of a square. 
Different than before, one factor of a 
unit is no longer as important as the 
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whole unit in evacuation and sea trans- 
fer. In these cases one unit can be 
designated as 60 parts (1/3 square), 
Steve Torkelson, 619 Leo Drive, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. 95401. 

Message from the AH IKS 

THE AVALON HILL Intercontinental 
Kriegspiel Society forthrightly states 
that it is unique! This statement is not 
made, because we are a Play-by-Mail 
group, for there are several of these 
already existing, and some of them are 
very good. Is it because, as part of 
our internal competition, we rate the 
ability of our members? Once again, 
no. 

It is because we are a group of adults 
handed together with a belief that, as 
the Preamble to the AHIKS Constitution 
states, "adults share a community of 

interests " Nor is this our only 

claim to uniqueness. Banished are 
piles of collected stock market clippings, 
gone are questions of their authenticity, 
forgotten is the wait for "that certain 
date" to resolve a battle, stored away 
is the die-throwing cup. The Individual 
Combat Resolution Key (ICRK) - pio- 
neered and developed by AHIKS - is 
responsible for this. Our members are 
issued a registered ICRK for each and 
every set of games they play. And, not 
to be forgotten is another area of differ- 
ence: To the best of our knowledge, 
ours is the only Avalon Hill centered 
correspondence group to go out of its 
way to attract players from foreign 
lands. 

These, then, are the reasons why we 
believe that we are unique. We make 
no claims to greatness, to having masses 
of members, nor to all-inclusiveness. 
We make no secret of it: We are re- 
strictive. Our membership is com- 
posed of, and restricted to, those who 
are adults, those who have a steady job 
or profession, those who are lastingly 
serious about their hobby. 

AHIKS IN THE FAR EAST 

S/SGT CHRIS R. WAGNER, Box 
6008. APO San Francisco, has been 
appointed as AHIKS Representative for 
the Far East. S/SGT. Wagner, a very 
enthusiastic and well informed Avalon 
Hill war gamer, will try to recruit new 
members in Japan. 

GUADALCANAL DEFENSE FIRE 

AHIKS HAS DEVISED a procedure 
that makes it possible to use the defease 
fire ruling in a. mail game, without hav- 
ing to return the opponent's battle sheet 
twice. Artillery units must be fired in 
a pre -determined sequence, starting 
with the one on the lowest grid square, 
and results are taken from the selected 
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column of the defender' s Individual Com- 
bat Resolution Key. 

Furthermore, Mr, J. K. Norris, 
AHIKS Representative in Great Britain, 
has found away toapply hidden Japanese 
movement in correspondence games. 
This method depends on an honor system, 
however, and may be used upon mutual 
consent in official AHIKS games, 

MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 

Adult Avalon Hill wargamers, that 
would like to join the Avalon Hill Inter- 
continental Kriegspiel Society, are in- 
vited tu send for an application blank 
and a copy of the AHIKS Constitution to 
AHIKS, P.O. Box 809, Freehold, N.J. 



Principles of War 

by Myron Brundage 

KEY CONCEPTS FOR MASS 
AND MOVEMENT 



The two Principles of War, Mass 
and Movement fit well together in a dis- 
cussion since we normally achieve mass 
through movement. Mass in war means 
combat power which is the sum total of 
numbers, firepower, fighting ability, 
etc. Success results from throwing 
enough mass at the proper place at the 
right time to accomplish a definite ob- 
jective. In AH games, mass relates to 
the total value of the combat power we 
are able to place at any given point. 

The Principle of Movement means 
the movement of your pieces as advan- 
tageously as possible. We use the term 
movement rather than maneuver for 
this principle because movement is 
more all-inclusive, whereas maneuver 
seems to connotate only tactical move- 
ment involving combat. This later defi- 
nition is only a part of the total concept 
of this principle, although many think 
the most important, You should also 
consider that this principle also includes 
no movement in order to remain in the 
best place. 

The most important basic concept 
that must be applied to best use of Mass 
and Movement is the Time- Distance 
Factor, Defined: the Time-Distance 
Factor is the number of turns it will 
take you to move a unit to any desired 
point on the board. In practice, this 
involves land, sea and air movement, 
and all of your units of all types, or 
All-Arms. No matter how scattered 
your units hecome, you must be ahle 
to mass a decisive force at the proper 
place and time. A glance at the game- 
board may show your forces relatively 
scattered and vulnerable. A closer 
look should reveal however, that most 
of what looks weak is actually within 
immediate striking range of decisive 
forces. Those areas that really are 



vulnerable in your disposition should 
be unimportant; beyond your opponent's 
range to strike, or at least beyond his 
immediate capability to do anything 
decisive ahout it; or, as an invitation 
for him to defeat you in detail. 

You have to know the various move- 
ment rules of the game and realize the 
importance of anything that makes for 
or reduces rapid movement On the 
gamehoard. As far as the terrain it- 
self is concerned, lines of communica- 
tions, cities that are communications 
centers such as ports, crossroads or 
airdromes; and terrain barriers such 
as forests, rivers, swamps, lakes and 
rough terrain, are important tools. 
With respect to forces available, you 
must make best use of combinations of 
movement factors, such as air and sea 
movement possibilities. In those games 
where it is a factor, even the weather 
becomes a consideration for movement 
or mass. 

To arrive at the Time-Distance 
Factor, you consider the number of 
turns (time) it should take you to move 
any unit or stack to anyplace on the 
board (distance) that you might be in- 
terested in. Here is how you can cal- 
culate it; 



Distance to 
desired point 
in number of 
squares 
Average Move- 
ment Rate to 
desired point, 
(including nor- 



Time- Distance Fac- 
tor or number of 
turns to get to de- 
sired point. (Ans- 
wer rounded off to 
next highest full 

mal, restricted number.) 

and bonus ) 

EXAMPLE: Let's say that before mov- 
ing a stack you want to make sure that 
you place it within immediate range of 
a certain critical area. You check the 
proposed location and find it is 10 
squares from that area, You have 4 
squares of woods and 6 squares or nor- 
mal movement rate territory to cross. 
Huw quickly could you get the stack to 
the critical area from the proposed 
location? First get the average move- 
ment rate for the 10 squares. You have 
6 squares normal time 4 (the normal 
rate in this case), that gives you 24. 
Then you have 4 squares woods times 
2 (the restricted rate), that gives you 
8. Add these for 32, divided by 10 (the 
number of squares) and the average 
movement rate is 3. Z. Now into the 
main formula; 

10 3. 1 rounded off to 4 turns, Timc- 

3.Z Distance Factor, 

4 turns is a long time so the proposed 
location probably wouldn't be a good 
one. 

This is an involved procedure but 
after a little practice using it you will 
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develop what professional soldiers call 
the "calibrated eyeball" where you can 
look at the gamehoard and do the whole 
thing rapidly in your head with accept- 
able accuracy. Rut you have to develop 
the thinking processes properly before 
you can trust your "calibrated eyeball". 

In effect, the Time- Distance Factor 
properly utilized means that you operate 
from places where you can maximize 
your own movement factors to suit the 
situation and deny this to the enemy. A 
frequent by-product of this is surprise, 
even against the most competent of op- 
ponents. Napoleon's formula for victory 
was a remarkably simple mastery of 
this factor. The ability to move rapidly, 
unite his forces and strike quickly was 
his motto. Because he did not do this 
at Waterloo, he lost, 

Since your opponent has only to study 
the gamehoard to determine your dis- 
positions and capabilities, you must 
play the Time-Distance Factor with an. 
eye toward confusing him. As you can 
see, a great deal of detail thinking is 
necessary. You must plan ahead, see 
all the possibilities and have your ob- 
jectives LhoughL out. If your opponent 
is the aggressor, it sometimes happens 
that he will come where you are seak, 
even over the more difficult terrain. 
The more he commits himself to this 
course of action the more you gain 
Time-Distance superiority until he 
breaks out. You may be able to capi- 
talize on this and immobilize him still 
more. 

In connection with this concept, we 
have heard the terms "interior lines of 
communications" versus "exterior lines 
of comrnunications T ' kicked around. 
They relate closely to the Time- Distance 
Factor, When you are operating on in- 
terior lines of communications you tend 
to maximize the T-D Factor and are 
able to move anything from one place 
to another on time, which is a favorable 
situation. On exterior lines of com- 
munications however, T-D begins to 
work against you. Although you still 
may have a continuous line, you can 
get so pulled apart that you can't move 
enough, anywhere on time. This is a 
situation to avoid against an opponent 
who has good interior lines, for if you 
lose control, you may be liable to de- 
feat in detail. 

One more rule you might set for your- 
self, is to keepunits with special move- 
ment capabilities as free as possible 
from routine commitment. They should 
be located close to or in ports or cities, 
or even at sea where they can put their 
special movement capabilities to work 
fast as a part of a decisive action. Try 
to use them only for decisive action. 
When they are committed, they should 
be replaced an line as soon as possible 
by regular units moved up for that pur- 
pose ahead of time. Provide for getting 
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these units back into ports or cities for 
immediate re-use. The true value of 
these special units lies in what they can 
do in combin ation with regular forces . 
They seldom have sufficient strength in 
themselves to be truly decisive, they 
are often hard to get out once committed, 
and they are easy to fritter away. Their 
mere existence in some strength, in a 
ready attitude to strike, poses many 
problems for your opponent. 

A good battle disposition then, is one 
that has good security and maximizes 
the Time-Distance Factor, Next we will 
discuss offensive considerations with 
Mass and Maneuver. 

More Blitzkrieg Optionals 

by Chris Harvey 

Is Blitzkrieg to simple for you? Try 
adding some of these rules to it for a 
more modernized game. 

Each side begins with 60 Radar fac- 
tors. One factor gives a zone of view 
of one square radius. So a six Radar 
station can see a circle of twelve squares 
diameter. Six is the mast factors al- 
lowed an one square. Any planes not 
flying through a radar zone are not seen, 
and so cannot be intercepted, Radar 
units can move half as quickly as In- 
fantry. 

To use Anti Aircraft missiles and 
ICBM's air movement must be revised. 
Each turns move is made in FOUR 
stages. SAC five per stage, MDM three 
per stage, ICBM four per stage, Anti- 
Aircraft four per stage and Transport 
twenty per stage. The attacker moves 
his units first and all units must move 
their full distance. Then the defender 
moves his units to intercept the enemy. 
Bombers can therefore be attacked be- 
fore they reach their targets. Fighters 
can still only fight one battle per FULL 
move. When a missile intercepts bomb- 
ers it destroys one bomber factor for 
each missile factor. Once launched a 
missile is lost whether or not it reaches 
a target. The idea then is to outrun a 
missile by clever positioning. 

ICBM's move exactly the same as 
bombers and can only be destroyed by 
Anti-missiles. ICBM's can be used 
against troops (SAC table) cities, Radar, 
as interdiction or against other ICBM 
bases (SAC table). Of course you could 
use them with Nuclear warheads. Mis- 
siles can of course be moved on the 
ground as infantry. 

The Defensive Offense 

by Richard A. Shagrin 
Are you tired of seeing your gallant 
cavalry brigades destroyed by 30 to 1 
attacks? Do you enjoy leaving the ini- 
tiative to the French? Do you want an 



interesting, stimulating, unste re o typed 
contest? lhave a Prussian- Anglo -Allied 
defense for Waterloo you should know 
about. 

Previous commentators such as 
Bernard Bopp in Quandry at Quatre 
Bras (Sept, '65, p. 7) have stressed 
delay and the defensive by positioning 
units where coordinated offensives are 
impossible and swift reaction to French 
initiative very difficult. Often what 
happens is a die throwing contest --will 
French 3 to l's work before soak-off s 
and Prussian 5 to l's reduce the French 
to impotence? 

With this defense at the very worst 
you have gained one extra turn and then 
can fall back to the same old positions. 
At best- -you can surround, cut off and 
destroy in detail the bulk of the French 
army. In one game against an ultra- 
cautious Napoleon, the Pieton River 
was used as a defense line for several 
turns and a corps (15 pts) of cavalry 
was surrounded at 3 to 1. You may have 
similar results --try it and see. The 
best defense is a good offense- -this 
defense lets you get there "fustest with 
the mostcst" a.nri prove it! 

SETUP 
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Gettysburg Reversal 

by Leonard Greene 

The game of Gettysburg '64 seems 
to he neglected by the General and war- 
gamers for the newer, more complex 
games, such as Blitzkrieg, These 
games certainly have their advantages 
and are enjoyable to play. However, 
they tend to become too complex at 
times, as a result of the great number 
of unite and complicated rules found in 
them. This causes each move to take 
excessive time, or else mistakes will 
be made, Gettysburg has fewer units, 
like Afrlka Korp3. Gettysburg also has 
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a playing board which is adaptable to 
most strategies. Moves are made 
quickly, fewer mistakes are made, and 
they are of higher quality because of the 
lack of confusion. A player's ability 
is used to its greatest extent under 
these conditions, which are found in 
Gettysburg '64. 

At first glance, Gettysburg looks 
heavily weighted in favor of the Union 
forces. They have a definite advantage 
in combat factors^ besides which they 
are not required to attack in order to 
win. Thus you have a situation where 
the numerically superior force is on 
the defensive, which is clearly an ad- 
vantageous position. 

The Confederates on the other hand 
not only have a smaller force, but they 
have the burden of attack upon them. 

However, the South also has certain 
advantages which, I believe, overcome 
all its disadvantages, and give him a 
5(1-50% chance of winning (given players 
of equal ability). First, he can get 
more factors on a square (six to the 
Union player's five) than the Union 
player. Second, his troops are of all 
around better quality. His units have 
an average strength greater than that of 
the Federal force's units, and also his 
units have a greater average movement 
rate. These advantages make it pos- 
sible for the Confederate general to 
overwhelm any position in the Yankee 
line if he really puts his mind to it. 
The only reason why the South should 
lose is if the time runs out before the 
mop up of surviving Federal units is 
finished. This unfortunately happens 
quite often; even a successful battle will 
end with only a few hours remaining. 

I will now attempt to demonstrate 
that this is so. The first part of the 
game, before the North's artillery ar- 
rives on the scene, is the most impor- 
tant to the South, 

As the game begins, you should drive 
steadily to the south and southeast, 
blocking any attempt of Union advance, 
eliminating any cavalry or other unit 
that comes too close. His infantry will 
advance pretty far up Cemetery Ririge, 
before you reach the scene. However, 
your infantry is stronger and you should 
advance south on Cemetery Ridge with 
some strong units and block any Federal 
attempt of advance toward Seminary 
Ridge or around your east flank with 
the remainder of your force. 

When your artillery arrives on the 
scene, you can do the most to avenge 
Lee's defeat. For a considerable 
length of time you will be able to get 
six factors on a square to the Union's 
three. At those odds even a fortified 
square isn't safe. Force him off the 
ridge to the southeast, attacking any 
unit that is exposed off the ridge. Be 
sure to make no attacks that might re- 
sult in' a strong friendly unit being ex- 
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posed to counterattack. 

You should find it best to strike at 
the flanks of tho union line. Split your 
force in two, one force for each union 
flank. Forget the middle - it won't 
need any defense, any Union advance 
there will work in your favor. Your 
opponent will extend his line and re- 
treat his flanks to keep out of your 
reach, Try and get around the flanks 
before they extend to the end of the 
mapboard, or else you will find your- 
self against a line with "no end" for 
all practical purposes. Even if this 
doe a happen, you will have gotten the 
best aide of the deal anyway. His lijie 
will be spread out and weaker, and will 
be rolled back on itself. On a square 
grid, as in GETTYSBURG, yau can 
easily get an enfilade on units in a diag- 
onal battle line, even in the center of 
these lines. Soak-off s are inevitable, 
but it is worth it. Part of the Yankee 
line should now be in this position, if 
not all (if it. His forces should extend 
diagonally across the southeast corner 
of the board. 

Continue with this action, and by the 
time he gets his artillery you will have 
him backed up close to the Taneytown 
Road. Against a really poor U. S. 
general you may have even won. If 
your opponent is killed, he may be 
strong enough to mount an offensive. 
Keep your units out of reach until you 
have made a strong defensive position. 
Then hold up there. Make sure the 
Yank doesn't get onto the hills or you 
are doomed. By controlling his rate 
of advance you will be able to get him 
to form a diagonal or curved line with 
the center towards you. It "will now be 
impossible for him to prevent you from 
getting enfilades on his units, even 
those in the middle of his line. 

You should now be able to massacre 
him. His whole line is probably weak- 
ened by Z-2's in assorted locations, his 
strong units will be scattered. Center 
your attackonone of these strong units. 
Get an enfilade on it with a 4-2 and a 
2-4 in combination. Bring up assorted 
units to help out and a cavalry or two 
for any necessary soak-offs on neigh- 
boring units and watch the amused look 

on your opponent's face. He will find 
it hard to believe that his seemingly 
invincible line, stretching for miles 
across the mapboard, with a million 
units in countless rows is actually quite 
vulnerable, The reason is simple: 
3/4 of his units aren't worth anything! 
When you discount his 2-2's and cavalry, 
he doesn't have much left. Even his 
strong infantry- artillery combinations 
are defenseless before you. Just keep 
□ n attacking, until he starts running all 
over the board in an effort to keep a 
unit or two alive until noon July 4. 

This is where your cavalry becomes 
important. If you have been saving it 



earlier, it will now pay off. You must 
catch the remains of his army with 
these fast units before the time runs 
out. A combination of artillery and 
cavalry on one square should chase any 
remaining 3-2's. An efilade will result 
in a 3 to 1 battle. Methodically go after 
and trap the U.S. cavalry and artillery 
with your cavalry, in a corner. Then 
go in for the kill. If you are lucky with 
the dice, you should win the game, and 
if not, you won't lose by much. That 
will still embarrass your opponent con- 
siderably, which is all you want anyway. 

Address all comments, denials, im- 
provements and the like to Leonard 
Greene, 8307 Cool Spring Lane, Adelphi, 
Maryland. 

Rommel Rides Again 

by Allan Wood 

This article is about a small and 
probably neglected factor in Afrika 
Korps, the Rommel unit. Many players 
seldom use it, and those that do often 
leave it in the rear, shuttling fuel. The 
two- square bonus it offers can some- 
times give the German player the vital 
edge in a battle, and the "edges" in 
many battles can mean victory. 

Methods of Use 

One use is, of course, the speeding 
up of your supply line. Undeniably this 
is a very valuable function, but not 
enough to warrent placing Rommel far 
in the rear. Careful use of Rommel 
can give the bonus to many Axis units, 
thus getting there "firstest with the 
mostest, " Don' t run all over the board 
touching your units, this wastes Rom- 
mel's moves. Rather stand still and 
let the units "pick-up" Rommel, give 
them the two squares, then let them 
"drop" him for another stack to use. 
Obviously this is effective only if the 
units are going the same direction; don't 
go four squares out of the way to gain 
two! It is especially effective on the 
coast road, as in the first turn when 
every Axis unit gains the bonus. This 
is not done illegally by trying to move 
the entire initial placement stack at 
once, but rather by using the "pick-up, 
drop" method outlined above. 

Rommel and Recce Great 

Note that a Recce unit can move 14 
squares in the desert with Rommel, just 
as fast as most British units on the 
coast road! When you get to Tobruk, 
run Rommel and the Recces around the 
British; send a fuel with them, if you 
can spare it, so that you can attack as 
well as threaten. The British will have 
to weaken their defenses to defend their 
home base. The speedy Rommel-Recce 
combination may even get there first, 
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if the British doesn't send some units 
by sea. Be careful with the fuel, though; 
it and Rommel will fall behind two 
squares each turn, and thus be unpro- 
tected, (Rommel will have to fall he- 
hind twelve squares before he can no 
longer give the Recces a bonus. This 
will never happen on the length of the 
board. J 

Revise Rules? 



I might mention it clarifys the rules 
to simply say Rommel is unaffected by 
enemy unitE and zones of control, and 
can even Tun over them if he likes, as 
long as he doesn't stop on top of them. 
This is done with the understanding 
Rommel cannot capture fuel, fortresses, 
or homebases, cannot block retreats, 
and cannot break isolation by running 
into the stack of isolated units. Realism 
fanatics should not complain, because 
in real life Rommel was pretty slippery. 
The already present Avalon Hill rule 
about placing Rommel in 7.oncs of con- 
trol could be modified to "if a British 
piece moves so that it comes to rest 
on top of Rommel, he is placed with 
nearest friendly unit." 

Comments? Allan Wood, 59&9 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Schwerpunlrt in Tactics II 

by Keith W. Bennett 



Recent comment in the General, S. P. 
Duncan and T. Bosseler indicated a 
deep seated disgust with the "perfect 
troop placement" concept, or "the per- 
fect plan" concept. No attacker can 
move out without some kind of list of 
key objectives. But why plan to the 
point of obsession? 

Duncan and Bosseler make a good 
point, and one proven by military his- 
tory- -that a good battlefield commander 
is one who is prepared ta fight a war of 
movement. He sets up a basic plan that 
is quite simple and then uses any num- 
ber of methods of executing that plan. 

In Tactics II, it could be as basic as 
creating an armored schwerpunkt using 
an armored force built up from the re- 
serves, and each of the four Corps. 
The initial penetration into enemy ter- 
ritory is made with the limited number 
of tank divisions available in the first 
turn, probably two divisions. To bold 
the flanks and build this small unit up 
to Carps strength, we designated one 
infantry division in each of the four 
Corps as a "mechanized infantry divi- 
sion", corresponding to the German 
"Panzer-Grenadier" units in having the 
firepower of an infantry unit, but the 
movement factor of a tank division. 

This puts four divisions into the 
Sehwerpunkt--two tank divisions with 
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two mechanized infantry divisions in 
immediate support. The infantry divi- 
sions of the second and third Carps 
follow on the flanks of the schwerpunkt 
at their best speeds, echeloning out on 
either flank to widen the point of the 
breakthrough. 

As set up for the beginning of the 
game, the standard Army Corps in 
Tactics II correspond to an early World 
War II pattern. The tank forces arc 
parcelled out among infantry divisions, 
and used to stiffen the firepower of a 
standard corps, rather than concentrat- 
ed into a mobile force of great fire- 
power and great freedom of movement. 
It is the same organization used hy the 
British, French, and other forces until 
the effectiveness of concentrated Ger- 
man armor made it clear that a defend- 
ing force of equal strength had to be 
created. 

Th« rule requiring a Corps head- 
quarters has to be broken, as the origi- 
nal Corps headquarters would move 
forward with the original n and III In- 
fantry Corps. The I Corps, and IV 
Corps move forward in the second turn, 
throwing their armor lorward to join 
the Schwerpunkt, in the creation of a 
second armored corps. They have the 
double job of developing the front out- 
ward to the fLanks so as to seal off 
enemy counter attacks, and occupying 
ports to slow down an enemy sea-land- 
ing. 

So it would seem here that the simp- 
lest and most practical plan would be 
nothing more than the assignment of an 
objective in the first and second turns 
and then throwing the schwerpunkt for- 
ward toward that objective as rapidly 
as possible. The agressor is simply 
trying to penetrate so deeply that he 
cuts the enemy army group in half, in- 
to its two component armies; before it 
is necessary to do any fighting. The 
burden of attack then actually falls on 
the defender. 

paratroop divisions, and amphibian 
divisions would be committed ahead of 
the schwerpunkt to hold bridge cross- 
ings. When the agTessor feels he's 
penetrated deep enough to cut off com- 
munications between the divided halves, 
or whatever fraction he's split off, of 
the enemy force, he swings his schwer- 
punkt to either flank to attack the weaker 
elements of the enemy, defending, force. 

Proof of the fact that one man's plan 
is another man's Waterloo is that, 
though the schwerpunkt was used very 

effectively by the German Wehrmacht 
in both attack and defense with equal 
success, other successful commanders 
have divided their forces deliberately. 
Caesar, in the Gallic campaigns, re- 
peatedlyused a system of three support- 
ing columns, George Washington tried 
the same thing at Brandywine and for a 
time, did quite well. 



But a concentration of armor- -fast 
moving and hardhitting, and deep into 
an enemy defensive system — is apt to 
find an enemy who's already somewhat 
shaken before any real fighting begins, 
If nuclear capacity is used, the schwer- 
punkt seems to still be effective, though 
it must travel in a more dispersed order. 
The attacker, in his opening turn, can 
knock out defending armor that might 
be moved into the area of his intended 
attack; so that he still has a strong local 
superiority of firepower in the first 
few critical turns. 

Such a plan is simple, and it could 
help win. But war, like Tactics II, is 
still partly a gamble. No plan can do 
more than help shift the odds. Keith W. 
Bennett. 49 Lakeview Place, Lake 
Zurich, 111. 60047. 

Success in Stalingrad 

hy Richard Shalvoy 

It is an admitted fact that under the 
present rules the German side is quite 
difficult in Stalingrad, I have a plan 
which can somewhat ease the German 
player's troubles. Since the German 
offense depends on the initial Russian 
placement, I will deal with the three 
general combat areas and with general 
combat. 

It is the fortunate German who can 
launch a rapid and successful Finnish 
offense. Usually the best course of 
action is to use the delaying defense as 
described by Carl Knabe when faced by 
a powerful Russian force. If your op- 
ponent is not overly lucky or aggres- 
sive, against a force of less than five 
or six armies (not including the Lenin- 
grad defensive force which still must 
be taken into account), you may be able 
to hold territory or at least delay his 
advance by placing a pile of a Z-Z-4 
and a 3-3-4 or more initially in B-34 
and E-33. Unless a protected 3-1 can 
be obtained, I rarely try an attack in 
Finland until the Russian has withdrawn 
a part of his force. Delay is your key- 
note in Finland and later the remaining 
unitSi if your main drives have met 
with some success, will be able to 
harrass the Russians in and near Lenin- 
grad. 

In the area north of the Pripyat 
Marshes, the Nemunas River is the 
major obstacle and if any chance of 
success is to be obtained it should be 
broken as soon as possible, though this 
can take some time against a competent 
opponent. The best way to do this is 
to launch a number of I -Z 1 s concentrat- 
ed in a small area for the maximum 
effect. A 3- 1 can be achieved on a 4-6 
across the river in a stack of two with 
minimum loss. If all else fails, at- 
tack from Z-18 to create basic odds. 
When the river is cleared, attack north 
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of and past Minsk unless good odds can 
be obtained on it. When nearing the 
Smolensk area, and if you have not al- 
ready done so, break the Divina! If 
the Russian is stretched out to an extent, 
you may get a crack at Leningrad or at 
least stretch the Russian line more than 
it can safely be and also will remove a 
threat to you r flanks. The squares R-Z4 
and $-2^ are excellent for this purpose, 

A retreat to the Luga will open a hole 
in the lines that the Russian may have 
trouble in filling. I have no set plan 
for taking Moscow but try to get as wide 
a front as you can handle before the 
final drive. If it is clear that Moscow 
will not fall to your limited forces in 
the Army Group Center, you should be 
able to hook towards the Eastern Volk- 
hov and attempt to surround Leningrad 
or capture it. The junction of the north- 
ern forces and the loss of a city will 
enable you to lengthen the Moscow Front 
so that a weak spot will of necessity 
appear somewhere. Now the final at- 
tack must be made and hopefully will 
succeed . 

The Stalingrad attack is perhaps 
only the secondary objective of the 
southern force. The first duty of the 
armies is to draw ouL the Russian lines 
and to kill units. If the southern front 
is only the secondary drive, the main 
drive should be through the flat Ukraine 
with attacks on the Dnestre at 2-1. The 
drive to the Dnepr should be made costly 
for the Russians unless he wishes to 
give you the terrain which would be 
costly tohis timetable. Break the river 
between Kiev and Dnepro Petrovsk, If 
the Moscow drive is slowing, a force 
should head for Kursk and north from 
there to Moscow, This force would al- 
so be helpful to cover the flank of a 
drive to Stalingrad. If the Russian has 
surrendered Stalingrad, send a small 
force to occupy the city and re-inforce 
the Kursk force. In this event Moscow 
will be yauT primary objective; you will 
be able to obtain a rather large front on 
the city. If he holds the city, approach 
the city from Rostov and down the Mos- 
cow-Stalingrad Railroad. You should 
have no problems closing to the city 
from the north, but the Doenets and 
Don will cause problems on your West- 
ern approach. If capture is difficult, 
cross the Volga and surround the city. 

In general, commit your armor equ- 
ally until you cross the Dnepr or if you 
intend to have a strong southern offen- 
sive in which case drive across the 
rivers by attacking 5 -7* sat 2-1 and 4-6' s 
at 3-1. With an effective Ukraine drive 
the Southern Bug is outflanked. Place 
two 4-4-6's in Finland. In the drives, 
pile armor in groups of 8, 7, 6, and in 
two groups of 3, 6, 4. It enables you 
to get the proper number of factors in 
the place you need them. Try to place 
the 8-7-6 piles where the majority of 
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5-7' s are. With a little luck and proper 
handling of this general guide to Russia, 
you can raise your flag in the Kremlin, 
Comments and whatever can be sent 
to: Richard Shalvoy, 15 Ludlow Manor, 
E. Norwalk, Conn. Q6855. 

Maintain the Offensive 
in D-Day 

by R. William Smith 

If you are given the option to make 
an assault against a well-fortified beach- 
defen6e-network, or to conduct a walk- 
in, dry landing against little, if any op- 
position, do you find yourself choosing 
the latter just to keep losses low? If 
so, don't deny it. The author agrees 
that quite a few beach positions are 
"impregnable, " but no one can possibly 
stop a determined attacker who assumes, 
then maintains the offensive. Don't mis- 
interpret the point trying to be made. 
The article is not to induce the reader 
to make foolish 1:1 or 1;2 "banssai" 
charges. 

A so-called "impregnable" defense 
position was introduced to the author, 
and was summarily blasted, beat, then 
buckled and burst. The game was D- 
Day, and along the coast of Pas de 
Calais, the positions were: 3 statics 
on L 20 b L-21, ea. ; 2 statics onM-22, 
M-23, ir N-24 ea, ; 3-4-3 Inf. Divs. at 
M-19, N-21, fe 0-25 (one per hex.); 
4-4-3 Inf. Divs. at 0-24 & Q-25 (one 
per hex. )i 5-5-3 at Q-Z7; and 6-6-4 at 
P-2fi. With the permission of the Ger- 
man defender, the author experimented 
with the set-up and found that in twenty 
runs, the average price for a beachhead 
cost the Allies 1, 5 Armored Divisions, 
5-3 Infantry Divisions, and 2. 5 Airborne 
Divisions. Assault against the fortresses 
in this beach network was heavily fatal, 
with only a 29% chance of victory. To 
the south, there was a 45% chance of 
getting a connected beachhead (two or 
more Hexs. ) between Dieppe and Bou- 
logne. 

While defending this beachhead, the 
German lost an average of 5. 1 Statics, 
.7 Armored, .6 Airborne, and 2.3 In- 
fantry Divisions (both types) either de- 
stroyed or routed. 

In the next three turns, Allied troop 
strength on the continent soared to 5.4 
Arm'd Divs, 6.2 Inf'y Divs, and 1.1 
Airborne Divs, by the start of July, 
'44, the beachhead perimeter was from 
Dieppe to Q-24, the zig-zag back to 
Dunkirk. With port facilities for 36 
Units, 23 more divisions or HQs could 
be massed inside the lines, and be used 
for a breakout, again at cost, but don't 
forget that the German is also suffering 
losses. 

When the assault troops touched 
down, the German had a few choices in 
reference to his reaction to the Invasion. 



As the situation looked bad for the Al- 
lies at first, he might (and often did) 
leave the "mop-up" to the troops behind 
the beaches. If this is the only reaction, 
the Allies can carry the day by making 
conservative 1;1 or 2. 1 attacks towards 
Switzerland , The deeper the lines go, 
the farther and longer the German has 
to go to shift units from the north to the 
south, and vice versa. If he does throw 
a heavy attack against the beachhead, 
he must have to weaken his positions 
elsewhere. As speed is of the utmost. 
the German would be foolish to use 
South France troops to squash the Pas 
de Calais assault, the best move would 
probably be to use the anti-paratroop 
units behind North Sea, JLc Harvc and 
possibly Normandy, with the units in 
Germany coming up fast. These maneu- 
vers will undoubtedly make the other 
northern beaches considerably weaker, 
and if the beachhead can hold out to the 
6th or 7th week, the German could not 
possibly get his "impregnable" defense 
back in order, at best, it would be like 
a concrete wall on the brink of a preci- 
pice. One heavy blow against it, and 
the Allied units pour thru and drive for 
the Fatherland. 

If the German uses the 'Hoffman' de- 
fense, the situation is remarkably more 
favorable for an Allied landing in Pas 
de Calais, Once a suitable force has 
been accumulated, go after the statics 
and destroy as many of the flank units 
as possible. As Allied units stream in- 
to France, the tempo of Allied advance 
will quicken, and the Statics' Retreat 
will turn into a route. Then move slow- 
ly against the Siegfried Line, aimed at 
Verdun. You have the option to attack, 
and as there are considerably less 
movement barriers west of the Line, 
you can shift your attack either towards 
Achen or Nancy, while he has but a 
very small reserve since most of his 
combat units were exhausted in France, 
or are tied down on the Line, If the 
Line is stoutly held, he can't have many 
anti-para, units, bo use a two-pronged 
attack against his Line, continually hit- 
ting the line in several spots. Soon 
both sides will be badly weakened, but 
if the allied still has 20 divisions, his 
speed will get 10 divisions across the 
line well ahead of the German re- 
placements' arrival. With the other 10 
divisions holding open a supply line, 
German defeat is now a definite reality. 

Address those criticisms of yours to 
R. William Smith, 6N654 Pine Ave., 
Bensenville, Illinois 60106. 

Feudal Wargaming 

by Marshall A. Massey 

Common practice among wargamers 
who enjoy playing by mail is to form 
teams with appelations of such dubious 



quality as FIRE, World Conquest, Inc. , 
and the Confederate Army of Central 
Appalachia. These teams attack each 
other, sometimes lose and refuse to 
admit it openly, disagree on who controls 
what states, and disintegrate with mono- 
tonous regularity. Teams which hate 
each other particularly handle each 
other's challenges between fingertips 
at arm's length, one hand pinching their 
noses, The resulting chaos is enough 
to drive the wargamer insane. 

I propose Feudalism — a system for 
the wargamer who enjoys fighting his 
way to the top, founding his own state 
within the mighty Empire of Avalon or 
joining Lhe state of an expert wargamer, 
and collecting vas sals (other wargamers 
who owe allegiance to him and must 
fight whom he pleases). Feudalism of- 
fers wars between states, personal 
combat with high rank as the reward 
and low rank and vassalage as the punish- 
ment, friendly tournaments between war- 
gamers of equal rank, and rebellion. 
What more can the present system 
offer ? 

Peerage is the ranking of wargamers. 
The beginner is a knight, and from there 
he may rise to baron, viscount, earl, 
marquis, duke, and at the top, prince. 
All members are nobles', all but the 
knights are lords. Respectively, the 
lords rule a barony, a viscountcy, an 
earldom, a mar qui sate, a duchy, and 
a principality. Changes in rank, as 
well as the results of games between 
subjects of the Empire, are registered 
at the Chancery, 423 Manor, Crosse 
Pointe Farms, Michigan 48236. (This 
is also where interested wargamers 
should write to join, and where, for a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
lists of members may be obtained, ) 

Tournaments between nobles do not 
change their ranks or status, may be 
of any length, and are the only games 
that need not be registered. Personal 
combat and war combat between two 
nobles last three games- -the winner of 
two wins the combat. The challenger 
has choice of sides but the challenged 
chooses the games. In both war and 
personal combat two things are at stake: 
rank and vassalage, 

The winner of a personal combat-- 
that is, combat between two nobles 
whose states are not at war--takes the 
rank of the loser unless his own is high- 
er. The loser becomes the winner's 
vassal, and if he originally had the win- 
ner's new rank he is demoted a rank. 
(You may not have a vassal ranking high- 
er or equal to yourself. ) The winner 
gets any of the loser's vassals who now 
rank higher or equal to their master, 
to keep aB his own. 

The winner in a war combat changes 
rank in the same way, and may take as 
his own or set free any of the loser's 
vassals. The loser is demoted below 
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the winner's new Tank, losing all his 
vassals who now outrank or equal him, 
as far as the winner likes. (He may 
even go from prince to knight I } 

Lords- -barons and up—must have 
either one vassal one rank below their 
Own Or two two ranks below, or they 
must lose rank. This leads, in war, 
toa process of chipping away the founda- 
tions. If a lord defeats another lord's 
vassal, the defeated vassal switches 
allegiance. (He may not be vassal to 
two at once. ) This may lead to shuttl- 
ing vassals back and forth for awhile. 

In the middle of all this, the vassal 
may renounce his allegiance to his lord, 
forcing the lord to lick his own vassal 
or give him up. It is legal, but not 
sporting, far a vassal to attack his own 
lord. (Attacking lords in your own state 
is also 0. K. ) If in either cage, the re- 
belling vassal loses to his lord, he may 
be treated as loser in a war combat. 

There are other advantages to vas- 
sals than prestige and keeping your 
rank. If a lord, vassal to none, has 
two vassals one rank below his own, 
he rises one rank. If a knight, vassal 
to none, takes another knight vassal, 
he becomes baron. If, instead, the. 
lord or knight is a vassal to .1 lord at 
least two ranks higher, this lord may 
promote the lord or knight. (Note; If 
a vassal defeats a noble of higher rank, 
but the vassal's lord is only one rank 
above his own, the defeated lord gets 
demoted below the vassal and the vas- 
sal is not promoted. ) 

If a lord is vassal to none, he rules 
his own state and may declare war on 
any other state. Having declared war, 
or having had war declared on him, he 
may not only attack any of the enemy 
he likes in war combat but order his 
vassals into the fray with him--if they 
haven't already joined the war. His 
vassals, if they like, may order in their 
vassals, etc. A barony may fight a war 
with a principality. If the lord subju- 
gates all other lords in a city, state, 
county, or region, he may make it a 
title, as General Lord Robert E. Lee, 
Earl of Central Appalachia, or Dr, Lord 
No, Marquis of Jamaica. If he sub- 
jugates all other states everywhere, he 
becomes the new EmperoT of Avalon, 
ruling not a state, but an Empire of 
states. 

Any volunteers? 

New PBM System 

by Tony Leal 

The main advantage that this system 
has over the currentone is that the base- 
6 combat results tables may be used in- 
stead of the base-10 ones. That is, it 
is possible to simulate the roll of the 
die (without any cheating) and thus 
eliminate the use of newspapers. 
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The system is very simple. The 2 
players must first agree upon a certain 
number of days of the month on which 
all correspondence will be sent. The 
length of time between the chosen days 
will, of course, depend upon the amount 
of time required formail delivery from 
one player to the other. On these 
chosen days, both players send corres- 
pondence. One will send attacker in- 
formation and the other will send de- 
fender information. 

Suppose that player A wishes to send 
the movement and battle portions of 
his turn to player B. He lists the move- 
ment, the battles, and the order in 
which they are to be fought, as usual. 
He then chooses a list of numbers be- 
tween 1 and 6. There must be 1 num- 
ber for each battle fought and it must 
be clear which number corresponds 
with which battle. He sends this infor- 
mation on the specified day. 

On the exact same day, player B 
chooses and sends a similar list of 
numbers from 1 to 6 with some speci- 
fied order. When the players receive 
their opponent's lists, the numbers, 
in order, are added together modulo 6. 
This produces a "die roll". For those 
who do not know what it means to add 
two numbers modulo 6, the following 
table will suffice: 



ATTACK NUMBER 



D ± 

E 1 2 

F 2 3 
E 

3 4 



2. 

3 

4 
5 
6 
1 
2 



ill 

5 6 1 

6 1 2 
1 Z 3 
3 3 4 

3 45 

4 S 6 



N 

S 4 5 

E 5 6 

N 6 1 
O. 

Player B (defense) must be careful 
to send enough numbers to take care of 
all of the battles that player A may wish 
to fight. If he runs short, a simple 
convention may be adopted such aa 
starting the list over again from the 
beginning. 

The advantages to my system are 
many. 1) Base -6 combat results tables 
may be used instead of the artificial 
base-10 ones, 2) Players are forced 
to make their moves on time, 3) There 
is no possibility of cheating- it makes 
no difference tow the numbers are 
chosen. 4) although it will cost twice 
as much in postage, money will be 
saved from not having to buy news- 
papers. 

I would be interested in hearing 
comments on the system. Just send a 
postcard to Tony Leal, 207 W. Iowa, 
Urbana, Illinois. 



Analytical Analysis of the "Perfect Plan" Controversy 

by Doyle Donehoo 



As a general rallying his forces, I 
must amass words and take offensive 
against certain mal- contents who utterly 
deny the 'Perfect Plan'. 

Several authors blast with upinion 
without critical analysis or evenanalyt- 
ical response. Several plans Ihaveseen 
have been quite clever and well thought 
out; others have been quite shallow and 
narrow minded. But, being narrow 
minded is no way to eliminate narrow 
mindedncss; and the authors have been 
guilty of this. They give no credit of 
analysis or comprehensive thought in 
their judgement of plans in general. 

There have been some good points 
brought out by the authors: in developing 
plans, you must have directives, a step 
by step development which you try to 
meet. If plans go wrong, you must 
develop other plans. But the authors' 
evaluation stops there. 

Now, what dues a perfect plan need 
for it to work well? The following is 
an analytical analysis of the perfect 
plan: 

Definition: Perfect Plans are the 
best evaluation of strategic possibilities, 
adapted to the best tactical line-up to 
bring about the desired results, to en- 
act and achieve strategic aims. 

Note; No good commander is defeat- 



ed by a first move; at most it increases 
offensive chances 10%. or the advantage 
of initiative over the defensive. 

Note: The test of the best plan is its 
ability tu work under the stiffest com- 
petition and the worst luck, and its 
ability to be adaptable in changing and 
adverse situations. 

1. The first and strongly stressed 
rule is never underestimate your op- 
ponent. Conversely, don't overestimate 
your opponent. Play as if your opponent 
will use every loop-hole and trick in 
the book. Be thorough! 

2. Never be over cautious or you 
will bog down. Never take chances; 
take calculated risks. Tnsure a degree 
of safety to supply lines, minor fronts, 
home, immediate rear; and at least a 
neutralization in the air war. You will 
have to take calculated risks in some 
areas; do so, hut insure enough pro- 
tection to keep it from being a tempting 
target for attack, 

3. No plan will work well without 
the workings of the basic principals of 
war. 

4. Plan for limited objectives. 
Make no mistake in what is wanted. 
Plan your work, work your plan! 

5. Now, with objectives in mind, 
work out your perfect plan. Place units 
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where they are in the best position of 
fartherest reach, and the best tactical 
lineup to "bring about desired results". 
You must have taken care of everything 
behind your fartherest penetration to 
further exploit possibilities, The first 
move is the most important step of the 
game. It has to be tactically perfect. 
Even if it is not, you still have your 
general plan to fall back on. Avoid 
doing the unbalancing act. 

6. You can not make all the right 
decisions, or be perfectly tactical; 
only careful study of your game, prin- 
ciples and plans, can give you the fluid- 
ness that you want and need in the con- 
test. But, the beat start possible to 
fluidness is complete knowledge of the 
rules! The worst mistake possible is 
to misinterpret the rules; major ques- 
tions will be covered in the rules. 

7. Most of the time you will have fa 
play it by ear; let your ear be your 
directive ! 

POINTS OF CONCLUSION 

A. Directives are all important, 
but included in almost all directives 
are two important facts: penetration 
and distruction of enemy units. Both 
are important in most all games; but 
usually one will have precedence over 
the other. 

B. Most of the time, not all of the 
forces available are needed for offen- 
sive or defensive. Plan reserves, large 
reserves, in a central communications 
area; but remember, don't make it look 
like reserves. Reserves are offense. 
Keep the opponent guessing! A sudden 
mass on a bled front can have disastrous 
effect on the enemy. Pulling reserves 
is the hardest thing to bring off of all; 
the temptation is great when you follow 
through with the proper reserves, 

CONCLUSION: Any plan can be de- 
feated with proper action, thought, and 
knowledge. You must draw your own 
conclusions about plans! REMEMBER; 
an increase in chances of 10% (60% total) 
initiative is not so great a winning mar- 
gin. The trick is to keep the initiative! 
Comments to: Doyle (Baron Blitz) 
Donehoo, 38372 Moab Drive, Fremont 
(Niles), California 94536. 



Midway - the First Day 

by John Michalski 

Most people would advise that Japa- 
nese tactics in Midway should be those 
of waiting for the Atago group and then 
going forward to Midway like a steam- 
roller; well, they're right! I have seen 
just one game in which an alternative 
strategy was used with any degree of 
success. The Jap sent the Hiryu and 
Soryu straight to Midway undetected 
and reduced it fast. Needless to say, 
Hiryu and Soryu were reduced them- 



selves shortly thereafter and the Jap 
lost anyhow. 

The point I wish to make here is that 
initial Japanese casualties are usually 
needlessly high. This results, I believe, 
from three Japanese mistakes. First, 
the Japanese commander often divides 
his forces during the first day. Second, 
he allows himself to be attacked, i.e., 
to be within range, more than the one 
unavoidable period the first day; and 
finally, he uses a poor defense posture. 
The first two may be ascribed to ignor- 
ance, accident, or fatalist experimenta- 
tion; the last is due only to laziness. 
Anyone who can doodle a checker design 
and play around with the air defense 
factors should be able to come up with a 
maximum defense-point and ship-place- 
ment defense for his carriers. I'm 
surprised that no one has so far pub- 
lished the result, (to ray knowledge it 
hasn't been) and so I hope here to 
remedy this situation. Below is the 
rT best n initial placement, hopefully re- 
produced correctly: 



2 2 
1 

3 3 5 
£ 

5 3 3 2 

2 3 

The four threes inside are the car- 
riers. Reading from left to right, top 
to bottom, I suggest they be Kaga, Hir- 
yu, Soryu, Akagi. Playing your cards 
right, your ships should be subjected to 
just one attack. I suggest you leave 
your fighters overhead and send all 
others to him. You should be able to 
get a carrier and the Atlanta; most 
likely you will lose one carrier, but 
only at considerable cost of American 
aircraft. The large number of ships 
supporting each carrier demand this. 
If he makes a real attack against two 
of your carriers, chances of your sav- 
ing both (all) are at least as great as 
your losing two. 

The above sketch- plan was designed 
for games allowing all-around attack. 
How well the defense setup applies to 
the baby version, I wouldn't know, 
since I never play ao unrealistically. 

Before closing, I might toss out this 
final suggestion. If, as either com- 
mander, yon desperately wish to find 
the enemy fleet, try sending out ONE 
SQUADRON of all but your fighters to 
every likely sector; you can always 
abort, saving even the one squadron. 
If you want to cover a big area without 
using nine squadrons per square, use 
five in a cross pattern instead. Send 
comments to John Michalski, 341 E. 
Schiller St. , Milwaukee, Wis. 53207. 



Contest #14 Winners 

July's contest entrants were a sad 
lot of Destroyer Escort commanders. 
Over 80% of the entrants had to be dis- 
qualified because they violated the DE 
movement restrictions as established 
in the U-BOAT game. Of those remain- 
ing only three scored direct hits on the 
U-boat which was located on square E 
at 200 feet. The remaining winners 
were those who scored near misses to 
round out the 10 winners for the month. 
They are: 

1. Richard Locke, 2232 Wesley. 
Evanston, Illinois. 

2. Jeff Bergstrand, 1235 Swansea 
Ave. , Ventura, California. 

3. Brian Dorris, 1037 Ewell Road, 
Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

4. Mark Dumdei, 4046 Park Lane, 
Dallas, Texas. 

5. Bill Haggart, 9627 Maryknoll 
Ave. , Whittier, California. 

6. Larned E. Runnels, 206 Rock 
Valley, San Antonio, Texas. 

7. Umar Paegle, 12 Marie Street, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts. 

8. Chris Thompson, 3302 High Mea- 
dows, Abilene, Texas. 

9. Brian DeVries, 464 Kenwood, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

10. Arthur Negler, Rt. 2, Willerton, 
N. Carolina, 

Suggestions with Merit . . . 

From Joel Davis, 4920 E. Willock 
Rd. , Pittsburgh, comes the suggestion 
that movement onto a. square vacated 
by the loser should be allowed always 
regardless of whether or not the de- 
fender has been doubled (or tripled) in 
combat, The ability to seize captured 
positions throws an entirely different 
strategy into many games. 

Henry Bodenstedt, 86 Manalapan 
Ave, , Freehold, New Jersey, suggests 
that a more realistic approach toAvalon 
Hill gaming would be in the ruling that 
forbids players to uncover stacked 
enemy Units to determine their exact 
strength. He argues that in real life, 
a battle commander never knows what 
the enemy's exact strength is, Inv'olk- 
ing this rule would also. help speed up 
the play of many games such as Stalin- 
grad, Bulge, D-Day and those which 
have many Units in play at one time. 
Attacking under this system would re- 
quire players to make educated guesses 
as to exact enemy strength and if one 
happens to end up with an attack of, say 
29-10, then that's the way the cookie 
crumbles. 

Many of our subscribers dislike hav- 
ing to cut out the Opponents Wanted 
Forms from The General. Okay, fel- 
lows, we'll accept photostats or fac- 
simile's. 
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Question Box 



GUADALCANAL,; 

Q: Does a Jap Artillery Unit that is 
within range of Henderson Field earn 
points when it does not have any Supply 
Unite of Fire? 
A: No. 

STALINGRAD: 

Q: Are the 8 German factors allowed 
to start in Finland over and above 
Rumanian Units that can be placed 
there ? 

A: No, , . Rumanian Units are consid- 
ered as "German" in this case. 

Blitzkrieg: 

Q: Can paratroops and other airmobile 
troops leave frotria two or three square 
city even if one of the city squares is 
in an enemy zone of control ? 
A: Yes, this applies to units leaving 1 
and J square ports also. 

Q: Can units be substituted for at will? 
A: Yes, units may be split up at any- 
time regardless of whether or not the 
units are in combat. 

Q: Can Paratroops be split before fly- 
ing and can a 1-4 paratrooper jump 
alone ? 
A- Yes 

Q; Can occupied cities be bombed to 
destroy supply capacity? 
A: Yes, but the units in the city must 
be "soaked- off" against. 

Q: May a Strategic attack be made on 
the same square as a nuclear attack in 
the same turn? 

A: Yes, the attacker determines the 
order he wishes to roll the attacks. 

Q: Can planes fly out of a city if they 
are being strategically attacked? 
A: Only FTRS may fly during the en- 
emy 1 s turn. 

Q: Can planes fly out of a city which 
is in an enemy zone of control? 
A: Yes, but Lhey may not land in a city 
in an enemy zone of control, 

Q: Are defenders in cities or moun- 
tains doubled against strategic air at- 
tack? 
A: Yes 

Q: Does a Nuclear attack destroy the 
supply capacity of a city? 
A: Yes, just the same as if it was 
LoLally destroyed by a normal strategic 
air attack. 



Where Avalon Hill Games Are Available 



The following narr.es oi dealers sup- 
plement lists found in previous issueE. 
These lists represent dealers who have 
stocked Avalon Hill ^mes recently. If 



your favorite dealer has not yet been 
listed, drop us his name and address 
so that we may include him in the next 
issue. 



Nonh MaJbourna, N. 1. , 

palcn Jala ■ fnmpinji 
Mil N. tilrfu A. D . 
Ijij AeujfIcb It, GalU'urr.Li 

5*iMb Bay ■'■■■i-j| n :.ti* '.:-. 
ia2gi uciiMH aivd. 

Lea AuRiolct, rjjJtlGi-Gi.l 

ItUWHI "5 Nnuplty Co. 
Wti STLiih U>* *n[»l»i 51, 
Lua Ait^aLca. GalLfuruEa 

Aciiaf kan. Tom Cunnrany 
EiD faLlrjc, Strait 
Oakland, Gdatinhl 14bCr 



California NdeIuh. a. T„, Cc 

ST} Marks* SirBBi 

£*" rUBUSBd) CalUftfOla 

LXuihjns, Ciriljin i. lli'iqtn 
Kmiu b UiviatuB Mraala 
Sin F Fauci* -co, UiiLloroia 

MSUbbH 5*rvlr#i Cnmpmf 
|Eb*r» InOuarrlaa, Inc.) 
"»fl flat AimnuB 

5ouLa£ru. CalLkli-i. 

rUbc.U Droit t, Ncraltr Go. 
5.40 FniimcMvt Drive 

CaLjtr-f, Alt^Mi, V«a*.d* 



QJJ - 1th SUttt 
W.aUejtEdft 1. O.C, 

&ul I Lv*.n ' a lay Shop 
till iTIlllHUll A.«a. 



Miami Tor Carepmay. Int 
JfrOS-iS Eaat lOHi Strpar 
J-HiaLp i II, FlurLAi JJUl. 



LaLUisy Dial., In*.. 

qi I D«K.Jb lutluatrlal Way 

■Sfja-JaJi CitiiDi, Gnurj]* 

Picky Tumlinj ROyaJ Thfatr-f 
Ui Ualu ,»Mroct 

t, W, UiloaivULa, nj*&r(la 

PaeifLa 5p3f.«zid» <Zv, 



tm t. hj4« fc 



Ch»n L[ , 4 L(.L. jiJiiLTi* ill:. 

M»r»h+ll Tkld I. C*W 
HI N. Eia-H pum 

Colette fP, LUlasLa 

ill) w. Eif^ij* b^att 

CnLctftC, ULLUfll* 

HarphaM rb-lri ir Go. 
1 nin fir*: hard 



' -.* k ,--;oh|*i 
lll-ll S, Maid atft.l 

i:-.-i,j ;»:-!■. mimst*. 

r.friiriJ MarranrLln 
Ib4l-M Ml Pruipant P 
MU. Prg*E4(t. llllwl. 



DanEa Tier city. 
73 Wnoiliv Par* 
Dub-Lin, Inland 

Urt'l, 146, 

E.i. JlttLl(tB.B List 

Wl#blta. RutM 

W. K. Sir-rarl 

5SQ *ouih 4*Ji Avaruia 
L..)iii»»,!J. , H»uLji.t.> 

Capt, Jciic r. UtTfrw* 

IHa flad.r fiq-d. , Sijt - AUC 

Snow Ut, A, I, St*,i h 
F»nKi™, KHAMirkf 

Pl-"ar*itt» i t..,j ;,,^ 
Hon wn44i]i Coiiu't 

Qilnn Rtiug», Lnulilana 



Ki<iai> _ learn 

T>*|i.-n:'rf, Warvli.nii 

Pop' a DIbcuddi 

:■£ j E. ilelviiJrr* Avbtj 

BaiELmoic M^rrlMal 

laMU Uiat. , LK. 

6an»wuu», HiTYtua 



WailL.i'* GbiLiibb, Li l 
ra f'irrit StfKt 
l>icErq nI bf.^ h(KhLl*ll 

Tier v,. tia.-.iru-!, Ca, 

Iflfir? wwt WmzzaiB Avtnu* 

Dcitljnj-u. Michigan 



Heahy H^b 

Sit Frabdoi A»»iiae 

UiruLnj, H(rB(.jjn 

] M >i'i|K.;iiij Ciotaf 
Edliu, ul n n. ln u ^%a<j^ 

Tjv r*i £ 

cjk... Ukatmn iMio 

:-'l. Paul P«qK L .Sii.His.hr.tv C", 

Hh k tvdar 

9bj PlMl, MLoT, ^11(11 

Bro.Dk, id* ley t> H»Wy ["«. 
(JH Va«43Fd 

ITHllta City. ULiBEinrL 

ffialwij W[iii1bbaIb 3jHirLin(( 

UT7 M**rn;l*r 

tS+r+p** Cltl. MiaactUrl H}U 

Stjn*» baiai Co-mpiBy 
jH *Mo»(4i H1R ^-tfaat 
ST., Louli, HL*MiU-L 6J1D1 



Viet* Stt*l C^makby 

39-»t VaSthDt Av4qUb 

ImprraL Fimd <n*an]ir 
Supply SnpcuTt .■iar-^tcpi 

nidi. **5 

Fc>ri MOTHTiOltft, N. J. 

r*Llji V. Bap* L. Bk> 
bll D«L«. Drive 
WtnlvUk, tr.w laraay 

Nary Sbio'i Sture Offlci 
29th it, <k > r-J .\ ■'-.<}■■ 
HrasUyr*, M>wT«1k 

SHiapaT LUitrttMitort 
"inn L Lnrtan FutiUavaFd 
.Bruniktyn, Hmw York 



U A, Saia ( Cbi, livt. 

1 1d tro-ma-c Hoa-d 

IXix FVHbi J~. It, N»w Tut> 

Oipttnut Srsihari, Iric r 

nbzkirLU*, TI.» frirt 
Li I a, ." i ,-T 

114-1.2 W, SbLvJ Str^i 

lam.itowr,. NtaYuk 



E. J. Kur»BKa ■■ ■: 

Huckuip Turnplkfl t, Panlnaiili 

Blvd. 

WaTfOca) tfarr Toil 
7,A,tJ L ^zlmrara 

FU (HtA AVBOIIB 

f44w ¥v.X, rlPT, ftWi 



rVBPl 

H+ FLflti RMtaW 

Kaw fore, Naw Isrk 

scrinwni flose i stiKumpy Ch 

Ij'4 T, Mb|b Errapl 
nutbirplBi-j Hew Va.t 

Tl.« CkflCuinuau, 

IHO^titca &*"+* 

Srhaiiactady. Mir, Varfc HfiRH 

J>M'>a htlca rjB.tr, pioy 

JVW1 ,ui» RIHM 

^cb*ii*ctidy, rJ,w l»rk 

Pilayhouaa, li- _ . 

H4TJfj E [nrifl[HnriaBi'B TMvrl. 

C:s+fl«l;e. N"til III C-Luliin 

B*« , *e*-siT'!ikfl Cciip#-ny 

Ml WppL aln <ttraaL 
WInatnii-'Uloni, H. B. 

MrHttN 

U6 s. M.tii sti««t 

re»hh.L-ntr<;arB. E iaB. r 

103 fa. FMH aO-Hi 

Collifl»*fl]i, Otito 

ISL4 S. DalmJl 

TcV*TJ. Ohio 

QeiTfi Fkhp-ra CrumoiaaT 
DI4^>i4ma. tMty, 0*1-"0"W 
Tnylaud 

isas Lioyd OttttM 

EtLb Dry taWkfld 0A, 
71 Q Slit* Strier 
Erla. tVanayUaaJia 

CivU Wif rim.t U1.4*trat*d 
MH Vara -.r: '•- 
UatLypbiuj, r'nwayivaDLk 



T1U>B. :ij,i,r. r EpL. 
Hi- E),Halb feuJM 

I!-.--; I :.- .-.-:-. : :■-■.... rii-^r.._ 
B. P*HJ. 

41J jtl I, A3Ja B h*By AHHl 

Fhil4.o«lphLk t f *ttniylvkA.ia 
(V»4Sb#-vea sri-aai 

PriUanalnhl*. Prnoay l"aaLa 
J. ^siukaijo k iHuiLiiiiii> 

Pi-ttibii^ib, PBB*.vi.v»n,l» 

Joiaph. Harm C.c*TipaB.y 
^n-l Pe-nn favanu* 
Plstinursh, Panflpvlvinka 



Mike rcLjihoru I 

i .'.'■ : l-li.i .'..-=-. 
P*.<EabiU(h F ftl 



Pr.-'vi'.ii;. r, HMidr III Jfi- 



p_ v!i*l<qp 1. C&Tnpanv 
*Th Fl*iir, PfitCliariJ Mtruta 
31 Pr-ltrhjrd ?tT«M 
.TuliAniiBaliiiFD. in, in h *JrU* 

MLJbI a^Ol. Crpmiiaay 
T.O. Sen I46S 

ChMUnEsp, Timifi»p 

CmpM Urtiok tstaca 

!."'■■ W, ■-:!,: i in....' 
hWMi-lljH-. I IDHlUt 

Or|lit Sroip.tn m tLam-piay 
Sci W. HaJrirttiri tllMU 
IfattafAa, TauaePBBE 

SoLithlani Di*trlT>alOII 
TSU Arofiinilflr He* 
Qallkt. XtaTai 

r*y« by fttiy, Jjie:- 
IH Ditaatl t*ncar 
El Pita, r*u» 

Tny'a L Novulli** 

^ W. San ftninrl'-, Atibiui 

El FaaO, Taaaa 

Toaaa VYUao. MarcaDtila 
I HI Vim 

HbuIBO, T"H 



pllJ.Ir'. An, 4 .!■ ■ ■:: .-■ . 
IDi^ ThinaJjlBiiL ilffiigi 
Ski Anfaoic Tama a tlHit 

L*^4i[r,*q-fE«a4 Ciiu-ifiri* 
IJCjD ELaat Hsuifc.n Hntj| 
Sin -..■ i.:..,l" . Taaaa 

McllLlt it p.cpa 

4di/ «l*l^li» B^uiBV-iTd 



UarSnp iTorfia_ F.TfharLja 2-r^T 

Hill], b 3ir. batullnn 

FlaaE Mirliu ftlHna, Atlas, Hlc 

f^ilclp,, Vlrilnl* iJJll 

Lmtlf M. SavqdanCD.. Inc. 
Prlicaa* Aanc B.4. k Ticitiriiti 

mrtn 

M«IfQlh, VLrtLnla 

Wimn Silaa Company, Inc. 
-tDfi Eiie llJLh flnit 
Sinrio.lk, vLrcLiila J1504 

Cj^-JlEyHebbv . &Ut.. I«- 
1220 &DB|lva.tn AvunuB 
Harfulpt, Vij^Bla 



Cliutk-L-Salaa 
Hit Bn>kd*a.y 
thMflp. W»iEvln(Win 

f**l'T brCMI^t 

Ma»<r EaCli, lK4f, »V 
"a, 9. riivi! Air Siulca 
SB*1tl«, W*»r.|!i|Trra ■? * I 1 *■ 



V-.Pl.-T, 5*ief i^iir.if-INM. |B£, 

£a.»t iiif Clntc AnttH 

TirmLnll EKm i"rUJ 

a jMjJt*- B a p w.jHin # ia,a«?(0 



From Greg Kocrper and Peter Eberly 
comes this poetic " commentary on the 
Play-by- Mail system. We suggest that 
you gittar pickers sing it to the tune of 
M Wabash Cannonball. " 

Todrty I wait, will mail come 
For Rommel's firvn offense 
Or will the Germans overcome 
The Russian Minsk defense 9 

With nasty insults, rny opponent 
Weaves his web of sin. 
His German iZ-5 at Bastogne 
Is Samson's next of kin. 

Returns; Exchange and D back 2; 
So cheating is his game. 
Another bungle, waste oi time. 
He does it just the same. 



My record now is 2-l„ 
I've p-b-med eight years. 
Impatience blooms to ulcers; 
Delays in postage: tears. 

Hurrah f Returns today arrived. 
There almost nine days late. 
Joy fills the room. I turn the sheet. 
There f s no transaction date. 

Oh, please, AH, please burn those games. 
To play them I'm a fool. 
I'll never taste defeat, again; 
I'm back to -Life and Clue. 

Agreements and/or arguments to 
Greg Koerper, Holbrook Rd. , Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio 44022 and/or Peter Eberly, 
Box 49, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022. 
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Between Covers 



Capt. Marvin L. Worley, Jr. , A 
Digest of New Developments' Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Military Service Publishing 
Company, 1958. Dewey Decimal Num- 
ber 35582 WR Library of Congress 
Number 58-6977. Good lor description 
of current weapons and artillery range 
table pp 19-20; also some comparison 
of 1955 units with 1948 units. 

Col. Lewis E. Ely, The Red Army 
Today ; Harrisburg; Military Service 
Publishing Company, 1949, 1951, 1953. 
Check the Appendices on pp 239, 249, 
& 254 for organizations; of World War 
11 units. Tl was a very informative book. 
PP 249-53 compares US and Russian 
19'18 organizations. 

Edgar O'Ballance, The Red Army , 
London: Faber & Faber, 1964. 

Check the World War II section an 
pp 156- 1B8 and past war developments. 
He does give the present and 1948 
Soviet divisional organizations and 
strength estimates. 

Subscriber Discount... 

The Coupon shownbelow is for the bene- 
fit of the full-year subscriber, As soon 
as you have accumulated 4 such cou- 
pons, 1 each from this and succeeding 
is sues, you are entitled to a $ 1 . 00 dis- 
count applied to the purchase of any 
Avalon Hill game. 

Here's how it works 

Each coupon is worth 25^, But one 
coupon alone does not entitle you to a 
2 5£ credit. You must accumulate 4 
different coupons before taking advant- 
age of the $1. 00 credit. When you have 
accumulated 4 coupons, then you clip 
them all together and send them in with 
your order for an Avalon Hill game. 
When ordering in this manner, you 
simply send us a check or money-order 
for $1. 00 less than the usual retail value 
of the game . 

Coupons can be used towards the 
purchase of games, parts, play-by- 
mail equipment and the General, They 
are valid only when ordering direct 
from the Avalon Hill Company. Cou- 
pons are not redeemable at retail out- 
lets. 



;i i i ii i ii i i i i i.i i-!- i , m i i n 

125* 25* 

SAVE THIS COUPON 

GOOD TOWARD THE PURCHASE 

OF ALL AVALON HILL 

PRODUCTS 
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THE GENERAL 

IIhhaiijikIii \A/~.-.4^J IC_.__- wanted ads. We now find it necessary 

upponents wanted rorm to Umit them ta order te e *« them <n 

Because subscriptions to this maga- published. Beginning with the Septem- 

zine have quadrupled in the past year ber issue, therefore no ad will be la- 

there has been a. flood of opponents serted unless written on the following 

OPPONENTS WANTED ADVERTISEMENT 

Please print or type your advertisement on the spaces provided below, maximum 
(including your name and address) 35 words per ad. 



lo 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



26 



29 SO 31 32 33 34 35 words 

All ads are inserted as a free service to full-year subscribers. Only one ad per 
subscriber per issue is allowed. Ads will not be repeated from issue to issue, 
however, subscribers may re-submit the same ad, or new ads, for each succeeding 
issue. Ads received after the 15th of the month preceding publication will appear 
in the following issue. No ads will be accepted unless printed on this form. 



CONTEST NO. 15 


You, as Corporation President in 


Market Value Chart 


Management, are faced with a Strang- Goodyear I, B. M, 
ling inventory problem. The fate of Last Raw Finished 


your company hinges on your exact Digit Material Inventory 


"prediction" of what next month's 




Market Values will be. 


1 $300 $4,000 


The Raw Material and Finished In- 


2 300 4.500 

3 300 5,000 


ventory Market Values for next month 


4 400 5,500 


will be determined by the closing New 
York Stock Exchange transactions of 
October 10, 1966. The last digit of the 
sales-in-hundreds column will be con- 


5 400 5,500 

6 500 6,000 

7 500 6,000 

8 650 6,500 


sulted: Goodyear for Raw Material 
Market Value; I. B. M. for Finished In- 


9 800 6,500 
950 6,500 


ventory Market Value. 

The object is two-fold: (1) to pre- 
dict as close as possible what the Raw 
Material Market Value will be without 
bidding under the value... an underbid 
means disqualification; {Z) to predict 




Market Prediction Sheet 


Raw Material 


Finished Inventory 






as close as possible what the Finished ' 


$ 


$ 


Inventory Market Value will be without i 
bidding over the value. . . an overbid 








means disqualification, AU predictions ! 




should be made using only those dollar 


Name 


values shown on the Market Value Chart. 
Entries must be postmarked no later 


Address 




than October 9, 1966. Print your name 1 


City 


and address clearly and make sure you 




list the Avalon Hill game as prize, 1 


.State 


Photostats or copies will be accepted - 1 




one to a subscriber, only. | 


Prize 



fiijm* OOFi't •■■in any iHilL*ii|;rr tor 
CflU 1 itplfunar-y at (By Iiiuti r.^nt.pt.n- 

i>ii4 tntf\rm*'tn<* i**[ i« rilami 'u dtpiEi- 
maey »r *(li*f cw;* iimaa. Oki 

arhciiil «i*rt« f ■omn'i iw irde to in<u>tr 

lhnap l intar a. BloIuitf Fu* yni.ai, 

PlJ.ni.4ll Lit MAMX** I.t-lr + e»''rr1 In OeirLg 
nyrrrncni lay the "tllvlne Flayrvnira 1 ' of 
I lie Tuijir naj .lajiineap ^imy r rnnurt 
Siewrn Fll(.'fc*rjd H 4MI Wflltr kaik, 
:.■,:■,..-. M. -.-.., -.J .■:";.: or CWU ■*'■■ 
j.'i'i I, j i .1. 'j.n- r >..n t,.iuir >. 

I ■ '1 il.. r .J . ■.'-■', ..j'- - , - . "i:.:. 1 I.: ■ 

tuad. ailffl, Dhltki-lcK. ... T'lii-t't 
eWaJT Will look no fuith^i, yuu're 
fenikj him. I will tun and my artviy 

■Mtirpf the Crn-n, in staiinufdd, 
Send yeuy a«rla;uLLeri ut war La Larrr 
i;ghn, BSlh 1'np-jr., lid., PhiLa«. Pa, 
To ryiry ■■'■'J dnyirnc vho wauld Ukr 'it 
— - qua* ind -,,,*■■ ir* l.* r (! , ir^re, *>.,- 

PwS-l |oln the p|dc #| Tith 1**11 m-i *» ^ 

Jain UH^AC. (.unurt Jrldjor Ctufal 

IcihnCfKI"*, SS* i*nm» AVeHUI, IVfiylh 

H-Hil, K»_w"*r 

New club. 1i:c CcHqulil4(bii htLfle 
fopmEil In V*,, Hd„ r»L„ Vf. Vi_ 
in*, Ma^n ;i!|''-'i- ia n> .rrj«.„t 

gaainei i^iweeii frtf-prtVTti Ml Inter* it» 

ad ronticl Oiirk f.irn. 180 i Wail- 
delil, Alexandria, Virginia, fi-u-lrna. 
<ji4FHjj.fl rJ.wPlii-nF l-nr .Frn.muif TFjily . 
Hava liaillr - will ..jthl. 1 din J H*tr>r< 

Ino ap^rlallat -hnan rr, ufi !■ 11-11 

l",n. v ! P&JJ UJJJUinETIl WlIIlHl. WLlllML'. iu 

jam Jir.L E.lub in heed at Jr.v WbbH- 

Win Tliirap", 44D OafcLaiid Arrnuc. 

.r,eji.iliurtt t . Wtw .i"-:- >.. 

PBXC ^p^nanta d.T »!it- fb)^>. Silgr. 

fdiihtH. A.K, i-tftwrh and r-t « «■ >lri^r k 

lunuJrl], Any^n^ interarLtd in pj*yiiifr 
U;a».i., «r rUpInnjjry by IH+|1 ' Ml. .■..- 
wTl\r- Mark Ciitafillfi., Hi LUIUtr 
Fi»»L|, l ] u.rt IVsphinmi.;.,, M. Y. HPSD l 
I j.in ihr pjr*4.Upil Nrtfr dr[« 4 lad ni 
{raTITllH ND PuJ|* or ft, ft, l» b|Hr- 
JiTir.e a.. i!tl ] rhrilLcngc 4 nr LUb ,>r 
individual. Obikk, WC1, AfJrwlWea, 
l ■■■-, giTI rmre'ir Cf a nd«l|, J7J* 
i.t. SiBfi, J.pT. f, Fgnl+Bfl, &M(g|| 

<j 7J0*._ 

I 7ih s.p»L ir» vurnnbar* m Irl^ iimti. 
J'jKn K-^rifhain of ihp Cai\f«rj»jrir» Armf 

vi ■hu.iiiri'rtnirtL ftri\n»yjui.iiii, ^j^ih- 

irm t l^ihi Apcutrn In thu Conffld^rjlB 
Army. Wrtnr Lt. Ban, Jj<tii-» M'iiIf, 
7 f.ltmm Ur. , rtmp H|IL r rVnna. 
J^'t !!■■ #r^^|»i»i B^v^^mi*i.|t •") jli ]■■ ilir 
uiULhwrcE, A.r.C. A.fE. wLIt Minn 

: l...lji- I -j i -i-M! ! -. Lllll. |i| JUICL K J »■ i-Mj 

itpt « i h"!* - *!- f .ini.-Hii.nri pi#t, fjinbtt 
A.C.E.. JJ.U., 7JJI E, Puiliaibii 5<.. 

Tta* c.tmpelcnL ci.rr.niiiid.rri wibt ficr- 
H/-f*Lir tfrjpiiiirR^S >n ll«U4t[in *T* + f Ai- 
nu «rtj[kiiJF un IjomejnadT linn I, Cun- 
BBOI D^VLd Ml<lliq>, ^iliOnoU. Ml ?- 
111*5, Ka.i»Tn1i, Trx •.! m M=rm«i 
&*YfTn1tf. Jr, , Ift^J Kliudfihr/ir. PA 3- 

jf'LJ. tJ^m-itmn. ['-»,.,.. 

K*fi|inine ww li r "V' ?d ul*v'f ForPoffft] 

LHLjiiimi.y. fcl, ^u flntrahtiB Irr, monrv 
n-lj.rffi .1 :...t o'i.;j;r. ;:..i>r< ■' r . !- 

(MlMlli ruinDTBry |.i^v*r. A J an nma 



.. L ' 



nJi 



1411 

l>H LrL. 

Anii.SpftL ire fnoJ* heert' 5p«LTri tiij 
TTirirflphaii * Afr^T panfll nt rh*ll*n^** 
16 C ACT* *lfl iH'Miiji ivii«1'iR ** cllini 
ulcftiiryl SjfBr Irr hTLinnphB 1 AnipnnB 
wLihing W ■■■!' 'in f^nrp", 11 Arrny 
SnrnrA »HI» MliaBiFFhh-rl, S.Lkinn. 
H. F Kurun, Fernm. IT)1L 
PnMOu^Ulii-iiiMeiiricl, BlJuc (U.S. i 
.i ljLLii;r^>d |fl LL>iiin1 P blELikf1.ee (el lbi«r r - 
rMrw* «V*1 IubI III Dull*. (KlUtrMt m 
3lati"nr*<3. Dplioiuil col* r died axilapl 
Dials. A-tuxib jiiiJ GiuJiliviiJ L,idd. a ., 
iWl l Hlblitt ! JRT :"....-'.:. ■'-""■ S^lA- 
hirtipton Ax., ffjlldniiiui, P* t mLfl, 
&M IDm|ITM W l »h j| 1 far Sla.lin.grai: fltU, 
Alui *ii; l*H*»r lp*dd Ullts wllh t»*y» 
.,,..: Iwd PDM .v.vJ,. I..UVfl.;ru It^tVi 
V- llo at. All li. HH ■ I Irfrtl C .jfia+tion. 



■: ,i 



I Ma; 



, mror-i 



gtUM. 



■■!•.-. 



.,-,■ 



Torn Lr rnif UID*. Bul(« my |! 
(ijurmaul, Wdl ^l.r. jjI* t Bllri.i 

|rad^ I'M GiLiai1.Cjn«l (J a pi, In-pa-c 

■t HUH. Ai«o T*KHva ■^llcwbMj me 

isHnnO*rilMp in OKW. WTltf nbrrfrld- 
■/|T,rh.|l Trim Cr™(Diii h Hui JiUHr* 

AiuriTi. Qi. .tfn^a. 

(f ih»Tr ll'lloM in Ihr Baft fi.iJ.L;c ul. 
Kmi n«. plej.dE Cffltl]lt£l ljc-ur)i« 
1'jiagB ■( ffJtitV fnr ■ lanLP'tu^ai.c; 
ijnn c.f iiif ul rJir 1^ A. H. |t^ni«* I 

Art fti.nO D^Etiali ^tjpiirierH. n AiV L»ji 
Xbffp. TtJU t'-m If*r«- J ]( pn arr 
f,r5i. o. Urt "H#rB &i-e«d" plc-aiE HUf 
nWll. CNfl Kkthy Lata, Shltvflprtril. 
La, 1»pp|iv liblr ihall bs uirei, but 
J-i-iii Lurn mpa 1 / trjijnfr ;iutir.liKL. 
Wm'I ativofT vlaV Vim J-" -lc ■ ■»-'* ? 
Wf in Grand KapLiia, MiChiflan innH 
■■i.i L VI !|i..,.i. .ipj.. ..i..ir.pj. f : l." ...:,. -t I f 1". 
~* #«n |Tll etir loath ft! th»m. INHd 

»ul - *:nnUGt: a?l*n lutvciaa, **a 
Kin M-amy d rjqa *L>pifii r fcJitffi -Jd^fH, 
\tval fli1»T r>it(*irai "CpaFiri^B IB" 
i-abdalea'any Arn.a f Kinriijiyar tivHiilg.a. 
hlLr-l pBrEMtM -,* n.rbgiE.1,1 Tnurn^- 
m*nT ritla-n pliia iJL rja none of irlp;ln.»l 
.ipilonal rural. Will a Ian play cbaarlc 
i--Ll,!r ii ikrrram. J Ball D.VLa M-I.C. 
J. P_ G, A + T. T. W. M. f. Bid -IZSf 1 
imn ■=■•-, j r..mliriui £ F h 1.1m. rUlll. 
Union Aiiny ul W, Pi. f]Kmb*r wtBM 
In try □ElLyabiiTif '4H. 1 ula.T StfUtFl^ 
Alan, uld 0>ul»r (imr tulci pJ*n-i i. I 
,.«fti Cif/ciFHin*. C*H b*5-S7T0 « 

write SsafL Db^MbUi L-.-.'l'' ■i'.-ilAc . ", 

Waldorf. rn-d t 

W.j.ilrl libit ai.mriirir in Fan Fihiliil,: 

*hu ii fl pj-f nifTr far iQ-paricn pi4)r. 
Hlils, Bultc. Canal. PtlL IftlifJ, Mid 



OPPONENTS WANTED 
way. 0-D«y, Hffl tf4iH forid* In all 
Frank. Delfr*. lP4i Cuairi,™. Sffl 

Frim Lais. VA f JMO. 

To 5 A*n r*.re-.i t Billplay *■[-<• 
ih rUl AJl tlHffl. Tha urn libltd onsd, 
new a Kill. Wrlll la Mark |tim )dl, 
4QA6 r-Ark La-aa, DalUi, Tcaai ItHD, 

OujimiBiiL wdatnil In Siiidord. Ctma. I 
liava alt Avalur+Hlll Wa| B irn«a, frwnc 
VtSMtS B* -nlr Da,yE<9 ,'*lt. -11 
a.BiifiFr r CJrtlB. Stratford. (Jotm. Vf>«U 
:■,..■ I,-. f .l.r. GeiiyiSiurr,: 'b< ciniaddralc 

eir jc of CiiaJa.k*B«l gjjMj I Lfl.a , 

Ht ElMBajqpi anti-aetttif Ijl-vupa VJ 4 
PBM nmi of V^nliM iff AK, W'.nid 
liha te j*t() faiftta, CoiiEacL iKicJt 

1JK.HI* iuii, f s* ennwied. Ueaethiin, 

M .tliL S en. KB KiMfl-r, S>6 MI4dTd4 d 



OpJJOHtrirE WAWTFO 



irlwri 
laidf I 



f J..- IHarn 



.'.'7 I i 






AH i 



-r.i 



i'.-r i ii-tgi (iirie. of ftutflf- , AfTllij Korr;*, 

ai-PtV and b]lij*pla|. Will nil either 

■ irir s*tiM 5T 1-n-^artdrj Mill** ire ac> 

repterl. r>h Rial Sf5 Chie]>n*|-nrd -Jl. , 

Lcmll, Men. ijllHI. 

Wanuuil Hen^ral Vnl, 1, T*n. 1. HbebV 
ynur price and lfjjo ul <_'J-|>v - Aiiruuie 

flhe-y acn nue for aatnl im wrlln lata 
Turn EilWarcLa, ValLa,nl«it Ruad, H. P.. 
J. l'anlJcL>n. B.C. Canada. 
Aiti-.niu.ii IrYc **nL r Du. fur C tin* mil 
Otrnnmnd JM«U *V*U*lj-ie. Il^rry Dp 
and wilt Jirn CpMrinn, J l'» VauHtia.ll 

lit.. New Lnid^u, CiFQn, Would vir-u 

^ . ■ -f ■; i i . ;■■ - ■-■ ■■ i-r ■ ■:■■■* ' 

:i ' illi'Pa fjlinh (ro«P. imv^I. iTlS air- 
rraH MHHI in flir toLur'l atd kCltk^ 
(njn ihcrli to ^11 Miiinio enthuaiaaii. 
lui bimplii, arr>d a iiampad p»>"j|.[ip* 
i. Bwltih Fallow*, mi Trann*ml SI., 

l'UXMJry, Malr. ■UJilJ. 

J uujujd Life.* In fJi». *liv AM club 16 rh* 
Ualtltnorr IHt, I IwjlMl IAa H»rM gi+nl* 
Iil.a,J.,ntf.rad, LJ-|Jay. ti*t*d*|c*naL, I |i|d 
hijive rha- DJttkSa MLduriy. WittrlM, 
Afrlelt *tn-»p», Blmk*«*||, aim nulria, 

1 tin play ■■!■ .'i n,F atuvv yiutHjft. Mv 

rba, rliniTNd* Flank Mir., Plalilmnre, 

MH. t)fiA, 

r^lfLhty a«:iuiFlim4-Prl *JF||inMiF j;gn noai 
Ltiie Lbr lrLcLied Hipnnnrnis in l>-I3ai 
{Alliaal, AK(Allira> h Bulgr (Amr-rir ana). 
TjhiL.if (Ftffd flril mnirrj}. (wclyiJjnr pj 
HM fUnluiiLr. CttadaL^aiLal (Auj«i. It alliL 
rlci.urd< tfi-*S. rV'rlle JUvlfl Tilea. 

....■ ■■■■■-■, 1 Lvu : j\.u„ of.i.i, ;i lNj. 

At b« a ipurta ieiaiia nit been 
ffpaiud l#* tie Bp4lll ni>i>d«Ji *fflWl| 
'.!■■•■ r*nmi n! A-H (fcrWIBt 10* InlaP- 
Xlair #FtlJI« l.vu'J'- -i' 1 'T|i"l(Te mm, 
prftLton itiCo raapartl'T It-aBuie* lh Dn-r.^. 
•■j-iiM.il ud '..ii'fjIi. air AH .lTini"' 

frit cha *tt*i y*ar . rranrA<*« for a 
taarpi Hnia ■•'rr1 v f l on 

Mp."ihpr.«*L- r F in TiS!. nnlbulaa T tKi at' 

in in- rinr ipnrra naarilflller 41iLi b tiAa 
*rrt InLrrrrjl-iin aitliln-i IhLltli tiOljlJ 
JoItit*! cVCfd Sli-iie ftUI in. lh! ieaaur,. 

T hr iimJelL.r 1 J* 1 I . ('"J 4'a I ■> <i"i'. 

Writ* ISSL rrntl. Ja^illl, * ! t E. 
Diamnnd Ava.! VUnlrtun, P« , ISlit'J. 
Cir MFL CornTniaairmer (/o D, Grprn- 
*e*d, I ja iyirr» Si., Saysa, P». 
•iutj rj- Alf faiicrali" who wauii lia aait 
'.■- . p ■*.! imn t.-i r.Li hy a I .' : r ? I ; h .■ -n 
AlaiiOKrad 01 nutiic iilcaic MHUfil 
(Mori HUbbw. KOH Cnl(«ai tirwr. 
r.iuvn. Trill P. ft DdinBi still tie 

jj|* T cii FBM. 

RDM w^rLtntpj fur A- K , D-D*r a^d 
HLtiiki Lrj ITr f«M<ibIr^J If VD*1 want 

19 trj- and beat rrn eanttyaut fitii mttva 
M J*y JJctifenawi UIZ CcnLraL Et'lv*. 

Fli.|.r...n„. UiinrFL. 

'HAfplril Coftd PB hi rwpa'rv**,!* Mp^lalin 

(rid u^iNr-ti *,nd el»»lteiat| and will 

laltt Either kUht with all t>lionl.[ Hula. 
-t- t n MiiElear ClHatCirjp and natty* 
Bura 'M 11 (aimari wriia Micriaal Hint - 
Birh, 1474 EH«e Rill RU , Abinntun.. 

I .>.-, :■ 



l„... 





1 KaTTipl. 


Primarily 


4. HTtU rjj 


hAllj.la.fy HlHur't 


p*. Kt'Tipl 


Eflnrj^na ill 


Bh 1 


aformiTKir. 


[dm tta-Ha 










or j-ownnfl 




ArrlBBrLai 




FlatlLr (dl 


Franr 


c ■". ij.: ■ :■ 


.rial. Cr-r- 


FT.-E. Orj(.,Ll 


■.■tiuii aelJ Onlr. E 


nj D«uJ. n 


m 7. w 11. r. 


pririn waaprini a' 


■,ri BaKTh 1 


In WW I1 H 


GatUe 


aj Julaiid 


and n.aiit 


niorfi. JH.-Ofl pci 


ll.lir, »-. 


. QI) for a 


lubn 1 ilJUu 


(j SrfinJ uc J* 1 1 ami •■H]iil 1 itr ■ 


b Karnpf. 


«IS 


»ch A.F... 


■Bropxlyr;, 


H.I, 1NV9 








JfjIt" nriLiit 


*- i 


Wa ai n.iii. 


po..-rllFiBE 


anpl^altnoi 


1 for 1 


nrrrilrra-atLlp 


, ALL In- 



lardaLvJ ul abuyv atataa adlill LrCrllTJdrit 

:nl,rr--., ...,,,. Mil, Miftlpr., 5-18 !i 1 
SI. , MijiluiL:.. Li-.--.i-l.. r.'alif. EAlaaha. 

t»a fornii, l(a*(#d, Idaiu, Mavada, 

CtjT.jp.1^ Wa.ili. I 

D-Day.Oid rulei. | i»p Ihret-divLplcnal 

rcrvi, both aldra, I iahd AUin, Kb 

air. kdep new toTlTean njea. I replr 
:.: ■ - -i|.'! 1 and wilL CHpcet aarnr. Jolin 
Michilitki., HI K, 5thilL*r Si,. UL1- 

geftBgi wlfk. >>it<n. 

.an H.jr.h 



r ibi 1 



r ■-■<-- 



! Uual 



li M*liH|3"j,d. thilltnpti ap u.amfcip- 
»r,ijj ap[>llfd.rh£<n* irni! K Greul <'■ !"■ - 

OpoBABtni uranud ror a PRIM u-"^" or 

PliJa.PL PMrinrl arilrlnil tliIpb inrt iiinirr 



T 



of *Hl*# 



Ultra 

I-.; < .1 


k*>llua h 5Bfj-J Threadmll. Ave., 
au r Teaaa Tt9£* 


V. 1 , 


hrj-r 1 ■ Arr ynu a C allrnrni in f 
u van.E u 1 il, ; n [lie Lrv ■ E c. 1 uL : 1. Ihr 



Wy J ...t»i-ntti; D .t*l. C«JlLf. jgf-W; 

W* B«nt{B«r nil! Mncda r,„=r.ii,p,, Hq 

tuptrirnirinctiiiry. W L LI alio pro- 
vidv ■::■!-■ t r .n-. Join up '.-.■■-' T 1 . r r 1 -, ■; ■ 1 ■ ■ 
L.i*f,-.r,^tfJii Write PiuiMltehaH, 
1 I '_Na T ll. Avj.. , .'■:»i-.'h l t^i., 1'L rlrf. 
SiJ* 'JLuadJ.Liin.al 14 Cunoaadj, Jiiu 



l»- 



»I 



tantifcelv nM4|; CnanepllderVllla |«J1 
ptTla but brjal; MldWAy l< Ifftrealy 
DXHf. Put*. lfJH*d add) hLBti.li i-.rj 

■yn>> pay rwarafa. Tim hlKlnur, I'liin 

-> r--. .■■■ ■■■". , ■.;■':- --i-rn^, M..! 
ULFiarinui LVergamaT* (unriL nrii*ii Wa 

enaiiangr Hi iqj,i.;iu»iii Ti,ih.*ir eim* 

with] Ibair rJfi EtapUaa -,,-.:.'. ba 
prrjmpi <ane u-aeb] Wallay FranrU. 
BjlL Sadgnrjcli Or. and WiLllam hluallaT, 
1 ■« SP-flrjJrlr* rtrj.. syraf.ua. ^i»* tFipk 

1 Kioi 

Cnn|rpr<il*Lrcin t 111 ?ri| fjen Jubn 
r. .jchJ1.1l n U.r a line vincuiy ai{>liLal 
iur.l.-r HtI|f iln C'jr J+drf * i t Ami) 
til* 3uu.lij rtJitidl Ptiij.ajrHaj.LB Looquer 
SjjBitin Join Che ConiBdr-id.lv lltli 
CdTPi. Write PaLLlGrave, ITt HrK,lnlay 

Atj . He* Itavco. . Cainid.<ticu.i 15. 

it U,,« «nib.«fl r in natt*Fi H rt Wrti-Hi 
area? r»rmrr Vanirrc *h(t pj »1 mQVdd 
di.-n ni(d. El, play ajfytma >n irerjian in 

Odtiyi TSeii D-Iky .■■•■ L '., fiiimar^k, 
MHh-iaT, BUtE, AUR EmftVe Allan 
JdiJd^eF. 17 1 J S>>r liiaJUk* Ot , Arlinklarii 
T^Ha-, PhnnE i^R, 7-lriAb 



Med 



I Ihr wa 



H»fkr.n HdudiiT 



puitvaai Nur»i*nfjH4n. fnlitl aid J.I1n«i 
lirilh Jhdna viehln^ To }dbn a n.iV 
*-a rtianiinp: ihsr, hb-fliiIfI urrUd 1 riandfill, 
"jf-IT r_h*rry Lane, Aunlndlle, Vl 
CAJ7P iitirr."*'*i*"> r» ire ■Hey <l»iTneFl 
lalaf klrtcfry. pin rrvv rehiap In PrkPJdl 
ill 1 -.. i i r r ^ .-. '■■■■ MdDrlng 1 All unlpa 

r.nl ufiliera M-jnlta-.r iderli/iLalinn 
H itrppnanurl. ! * Warren -,: , Sayrr 1 . 

Pennaylvania IHH46 

tauer intkvd ■WqjpHRdi (I rrli >l Joel 

p-apir J u a f n.ir of BltlL ui Cuadakiual 
5 Gar^cpoJ^ Ma.»rr -^ , ria,nd«.. tj J, 
rW.i,PLn T ■ i i ita Atkrtdior MMmcUirn 
traa Fin: it* +11 ,\r .iv to libeiale Dhiu 
jAiti ri.r *LJ>r "Blilr" brW «i Ehc irh 
"■■:■<■ A! in. dr)V ,irn;...-iLii>'. id ijJii.. 
-rrlaliint L '- >-l -ili.fip. ^(jiiii'ih'i *■»- 
jnemlty it. Lhdl .UEr, *r.lr Cuflcrr.alO J 
CUvit, dlO Tirriberider- Trail, CaT*i 
killJt. LiflU M1MU 



Ihi 



[lB<- Walfi Kdcajtma 

..r-, .-. tl'l [he AftRraaanr HMaaMLI 
Anrmnt S^an .rll t>* y?«ji* toe jcifj 

IB* *innl«>rj M*n*i IQj4y l Vtclaf Cdfv.it. 
illJ Juniata, iMluth, MimiaiBlJ, 
Coiild *L1 wild, euan and linaiirjiL uipin-. 
rrury Playari In Tne pay AIM VtWlh 

fa.rnrl.ili Jeri Grp^ne. Jr . lITll rmr. 

irll nil. . HiHaliEH-nucLh. C^iif ddfllf] 

lir h ,'.LI ;.,.r ■ tj:.-| ;■".;. T . l.'i-i,- .-.ml. 

WjElplay IDT An-nTFiairr.e H JnirraitcJ 
mnULi £iTph*ri Gll'ti. O-LvJi. Lawnbciri; 

Terrace. Silver SipTiaj. HH. .iO^SI 
r\arii^iltb the beat - Win ]« dkn £a 

opportiinhy la J^(el the faatcat rl|iij( 

araania>.ibr,n jLpywhcre Carfirrviiid p L 

ald.il jiH?pill.iri* ipan llyrfy 1 Contact 
Win lnt, *{u LI. Col, G»iU~rcy, Kead- 
-juarleri, U, S, A F. , ftFTEPrT, A, P.O, 

LiQ'lt I 

J...... rh,, Ht»i Ari-.y ul N T o* tipd'dtp' 

r,a H'-r* g*.m«p rjl B ! . It* j- Lag. yVatrp- 
If*. Jlllmij f»J. y.iijr Will p[iy 
f.B.H. >n Uiea* Alia AavB Midway, 
■irlll acrepriijjji challenge in rui raon tfI 
Wrtt» Can Mart Hamlin C 1. C 4ih 
A,Tmv or r* "( MCAC 1 s>*4n sr , Hnd- 
IV. t L j-h t*i 



AFrrudr. any pi.*. 



,1.,, 



jr.lrd 



i-ii-i 



i.jiHin.l P. B M tloLl Almunl blIL wll.rr 
l!u1j* *eri fvirr,ii-d Iby the ii) ol 'Kill 
1|tr L [Tff Tbr Mdl of Ihe dill trT Oliiu. 

JUiiiitr iaEGua.tdai«.,ii t+|»y tbr r^wdali 

Tor ,.t :..i . r.-^iia !-.. lh >■■ r, ■-, , ■■•! r r - «[ 
-hi- hiaa ■!,... ,..». if In >'. e itr Linn 
ffaramli. i)J5 -..:;■:!:■*.- AtllPLoca, 
Ohio AdbPI 






Thai 



hUall WTlte P. Mai 



AiiE.i.iin. LVS Loualp Elite. tliJur. 
StiLlin llata PPM far DliU Any |i-Je. 

ODwiKTit msiil rdll rftir reaulla vtaa 

i-end Hare oo capil'Mnli lake pILv nci 
fti* ■.■'.'. pwine' C Harvevi m GoewIiv 

P-lI,, WHnall Stalla, IJ. K.. 

rtiH." T .jdr, llhnaip «iriin.(»i Wh.ii 
ba>'D -,<;■.! been T:idLF,»'' I'm lauklo|j :.ir 
liLititlTi oqif Wlil plajr Jlllt*. U- 
fJ*y, Pol4.e., Etllinartd, U &d*C, Ta< 
I If I. HniTt. LonUfl Mdl k fcfojas+fc, 
»[jj JJ-, J.fl7 rjjpirj,<n. phfjiir 4J7.?.BgiT 
A,! hffi r.L'jnhtij.q"l- Jt?r ^h» W-lBitllutinn 

41 wom.3 war II L» atMa encer^na fl.nl 

phaaap r,'' nTganlaaclnn Prn,ar,art1 va 
■i ■' . ' ..-■.':',■■ and _....!•>'... pjayara 
pl#afa rMaUjan ftrm Klf.*a »r 1^-Rj Mad- 
rjiL. St. , r^io Altn. Cal nrAd Woe flnrr, 
B*V.-*->. Bm A^>F'_ SbprjEert. al-alllnriiil* 

adin^ 

The LrreiliilarB. tudiaua UtiUer ally's 
Ifir and .^IralrRy L.ami Soniif .nntKin- 
lfi ill mailing add rtn .. han||F nwrm 

ladtipfTntajidnt |addr«4t 1* Tht ln«(u< 

lard, il^t neraafl Mahrllr BL J Apt n r-T 

HlLH.rii.inLL.1.. lnJuai.a + 7+. DI 

Thr R'jfjd nr i j.parTdiiLi; naLi^naliv 

durlnu. their gdvcVnd Ann.L.41 Mdinbarahip 

DrlVd :iT-.-r r.! E u:.d - ri L..nal -jujnt- iri, 

a«alla.fal,er;Eaa1 VTiat :- ■ MOrlhJ. Bo«' 

tart Pjftv .'n.ijvq. r.ni. ttie rlvtuni, 
."■■■M .i|:| fMMB "J- tAirJaItp.|Ville. 



. : Jl ,r ': : 



i ;^»&i 



A I.-, il... I .L-. ir|. iiurwnl aaanlril iup!ii P fL M 
AH! and BllPibntj,, la.' i 1 1 L -I-. T -"ij glial 
in BrlaLrJa A I m ! ariah fu join a rlnb 

Am «luV *li*rt 1 (it iu pl*». *il! du. 

Cli.i'lri £ rt.h.i..ni.. liH .dfl. 41". Lln- 

cyiri. Nabi u.d5t>6 

TVartamcrau.riitfdftirdia' NiM? .inriiiurjra 
Emm ArllHali IdcI Mlianurl V"d '11 
informaiJufltrtFrdilHllEil. H0 S . J Jr »du. 

°.'UH.eilvm S , Afklnadi J'SiJi 

r'i]nii7trlic,i1 v.aie;i,nicri " Toin Lhc ion f. 
or rapidly ■■.:■*:.:; r, t fanatk, :.-..' en 
t p-jahLnrj ihure iVll-lrtildbd frie.rt at 
EB**lr+1 Wrue in Darid KLrf,b,*El r , 
CiiTFimannler irid Army Croup, > lA^ai.,.. 
Ava . N«*r Haven, Cofld Jfc5l^ 

hrutanon 31 iw ^u na m ui wlaKWiini 
Iddil4fi4 d IlilnijLi. r/i c-liip-an. and Ohiu 
Jrlin Iha Iron £ia#r*i 5«nd PBM «i,uip. 

K4U, UUI, Uu k 4 4-23. P«n. ClIMno, 

i71 ir|_4 '*V 

Thd Lvblt ulub in -t* *B*ld lirnwil - 
ana*er lh" vUL Alp« *"• In-pdi-aon 
Ramif, Adyoda tr,i4r«f14d CQdtap;T 
MlM/lUtlMlii a> 14i* LldlaiK* LaUW, 

Kailivkllri, Tam,. mt4 or c*U ;*■!- 

Ur>j.. Uo .ul d T J,« g ■ <j, lt tanay. 

nnporiil tyjIiLadfurGuid'alLaPuil Pftlnt. 

[ .:.i ta.ka P,S. 5*M rirai lip HirMi 
pn.ii ion. rn ;ir«t Urar>n, IfiUll Miit- 
ninft ill. . algiHnu, llalb lnrnLa. 



pppon-IH. tut PPM r>P Ii rjiiionftuad- 
alr-anaL, flul e « H n-Tiav. Afiika tturo*. 
I7.'ii r * rie^ In ..i>. r ■■■.:■ [inly klldwa.v ra 
Tlfilri II. I ETW* IcnkTd lor oppeme-nla 
[cir a lanR time, CuiiUlI Jack LattGlilUd. 
41 rtrd AIU1 rLd. , Newark, DclawaLP. 
Phiinr 1i1-JHibA._ 
■Vaslacj JiuyonciiE* Coj PBh[ aanup in 

■■•, ,,nri ,.-H- I j.W l.li,., il,.!,- I L'. .\-. '.•.■■; 

All iuIci in MiUkvki extadl K^Llaar 
^ipaciiy and hidden, i-nnvfiaient, Wrile- 

R^biiil £. Ldubcr-atniEL. it.. ^*i» 

Swilluy, l.arn. El I'.rw, I^r^aa ^');+. 



Th.ru*h 



, r ( ... 



w*t|^rnili ( I 



L *l ( 



T»m lllUhlI| «QU MidliDFi BaTtHi 
Hya,Hi W lllr h Md, ^Wi*i, a-hcrri* »d,4- 
1WI *ttt <ae* |i>l or lnmrr.y Waadoel. 
lLllJl [funaad, LH», , nddlpHi, Md. EDT'tL, 

Fbnnd ^^d-5M36 *.rn»,;pje 3(1 L, 

Wanted jppuntnla C» P-'^V SlallBflrid 
ICdiman), Li-!-i»y jAllla.*), wrirrrlrM 

iffittiaef, p»m j' lB^p«TJUjn. Aipp hjv* 

i[ami of Clvli War 10 -rad-r Toe aiwHier 



.M- 



Lawy, 



M1GK, Ptinn 



i/L.»- 



■.■ I r,. 



Arhtim|£l Irj Tnur riliarl munlha, A B - 

• IHTIKil ttuiUclylU'l'l AirjiyOi vup NofCll" 

irJrnnqjrcBil MaiuE, N.H., lln MaJ-L- 
fiiini, flurbr-L. HcWoLiiiiUlaiu! and is 
Jifiitlri)! Tcsr Maai! To pin or dppoac< 

use r to i lout llbdratwn, p-rLti Sflan 

Libbr. Id WLIIlani Slrcrt. T J -3f SlanS, 

MdHia D41C1. 

UviTipTibh retdniaraliall In^kirtt far n4n> 
ifli:ftTnO*t«ntl to ttXtrfifln Ariye-ne hav- 
ir_«- iiFciFiiFV dr-Lth trial. .Iinb.'! Jnhri 

l-,LnciPo*. 17 Ford Av".* Fo*da, H.J. 

Will I'BH S l^rid, KhIup, A-r., alltiae 
aide. In .li . Will accept llya m..!r>,r* 
j < j ■ 1 1 rj J . 

* malrdtrd, l» eanatAiit TicLdry 9 Pq 

y.iu : .1 iDf'i- ■ rfCDE-d- Charlie all 

lhal, mf**$*9t* (f-« «ai«iy o! daftal. 
■ - . ntOSt battle [am* a. !'■■ I-. v4ut 
awn r.o..--r, Jack MdrreH, LH' .SUkC 
A,v , B^lia.tep, M Y HH5. 
Olnuanaf J*ln Wpw) tDolrdl'p Afmy 
of Ohio ia baiH( let up. All -aroarnari 

'*ril-ri,.* ■ ilpriT-L «J[C, J.tIHf^.1,. «n,d 

(jWrvM m Enc naiadn. bjk NJ*. tnan. 
Odio. , 



.[Rdnia 



rl«< 



r-.jr 



. CUdrl 



n HfniH 



Thr .a. I I 
my at II S. tA, C. 



Lriutt lala 

*ih v y. 
in>hr«l 

•I pa nri.F tu B.1 i.- ".r . ':" L i '. i ■ ! 
MelBud, I at 1..1. Cueu*. 3e> JiiErraon 

Hvr MinaEita, hi.Y. J11PI 

<llik ul Ih^ae- M-C-- J M*eL* IrnimtlHn ,«■- 
Wlali to u-rlle- lob pe r aob rrlia do^in't 
i.ri.F'., m re-atomic Ihr fmakival Wyllr 
j,*. scnr-enuEia; P- f>ay. tturpa i^rltlahli 

Midway. US. CranL BUlti J" Fff, 

Para. Forrit. Ill tfi+to. 



W* eondue! 



"HIT 






m. . 



a<?Hd*l<Bn4r! ill rciriBMp.La and [he 
iioih ul 1-ttrcLli.rjui *fid adbrertl'- 
■■-■;->■ - df 'k ■ K., L i,ir,l rcalaiance 

m fiM t , w a KaWTlMa i aj,l tn 

M Mkaatl NLchM ■nn i 1 1 Gidve 

Matnrk, Man. HI L T Cj J__ 

□pllfd ^p-apian. rjppnnanTa m 8(im», 
Ilalv tWt meal AH "■■atg*»n«"- dl |u 0*. 
i.tl opfKHifrrit* tl^HM) tor A.H- , KtaLln- 
grid, fiiilg. aTrlia i* mrian n L N*lll, 
c/o Majdr li. i. iJrueLil. Daurhnitm 

dffci r 7.iJDtii Fiighr STr^ir* s^LiaiirJin., 

A._P.O T . rdiar fork HTI* 

.Tef#"irrr *y,p.rea wir Arrr,y i Ba rlurlanai 
rhillrarfra all warajamaia in Alotrla 
arid Biiljah Cwluijibtd. Nd anl'djql By 
Hi lobar ID ■ aulurjia4 it,nJ Jt Lurpqor.icil 
F-xt-vpl cunaJ ¥(. W. -wat|*iriPJi JJjln L*i - 

hartlina - r,i...i<. jTiifM OtnUA ■"■ i 

Owen, TOT ft. E.. lal Av» . P=)Ttla. r ,d, 

Ore tan . 

t\.. ,-.-,. ■< i\ r Ij^-pt' Jnjn Control ' Ccjfi . 

ti..l *rlwTtve* all iKfttftl ii tim b**t 
tluo to tdeFdintry and actrpt* all oftaj- 

Unil.. CD-lAEl Crurt.r ■■.:., .:!,.._ Fit. 
LiFUla, Mlaanorl hJ/UJ. 

Bta>r*l Adali War lamina; Club Im L>J* 
Aniilan Fira inraraacltnnl A B r. IT 
up! Mil* i" FrmaiVl rnntae-l -•;;.. ii .*!. 
Vic a tireaidam Cmr.. Pi-rll. -- .- 
John, rJonh LjpjjJ BaarJi %, fjlilun-.-i 



■ PBM. 



CfPUMMb m-AMTtU 
Oppnnrnr* smtniari m prrar 

Un delil-l ijlluara *ll« ^yiFlinK rd 
WH in 1i>rminiL'ra.elir!ianUiallLAC>rnLjp. 
Upaninjii n .ill lavala. Lapvciilty in 

PFiinifn, i v do r-jm^unti fVII 



i(|iad»ll ma lEjgppf i 

United "e nina ipai 

■T-C-l. Thry BtUJ far 
..r'ilk«l Hl'ler "ur kn 

ProU n, 7IUJrll Mq- 

PIMM w(ipv..^ul i JE FluLpr,' -ildlljjpE-ad, 
Atrtk. p&hijib. a.nd C.u.Am Itarml . riSbam 
aide Mail rullB 111 k I'd a ■ ■herd at IJlr 
td fAdfe dppEpn.E.n.ta , GoflWet 3te H-fl 
rulartE, IHM-Kl.i* Uoad. Vi'*ptirntc* 
j^e* "r-EFrV ,12a. I-ptjuo, TA. '- l r H f /. 
Ofnpjn*rni» *ari(rfi rBM fiMirr |u'rifpi 

■I". ■**, lrallii.1, ^,-kllniead. A.r.h- 
Kialpa. RUl* levcept Nuclear], TaftKa 
■laarj. (.TiiadJLlr-Aaai Fither tidf 



tTMIran c 



IIF...J 



.. I ."J 



Fit* lib 77 r-arirnr Army joina Tna 
Pr*ETiE-F-lan P-aiile Cpintp and -J.-iirj. 

'!■» vi, AgnrHapur Hornelami, Nt+rt-i 

'i»T. rf*'« falhde fruh,! lhan >oin Crrjup 
Crnmral Baymonrl vjmPlrhe. ^fifnmaniil- 
>nr,, <i Chai'ic, Plaea, HariEi-pd, Cain. 






1-hr lillrt tlnrpa'nr tHr r.vmteArt; 

•it fnnin rnnrril Penn pyi van la 

IL. Illaii- afCvT ill nirreaaliil piiiThfiipr 

laidriLliil Krlirla JlL^nrlin^ Mn:i r r^ny 

tifSFjuHifUrDLlna rally 'round lh*- ^ri^lF| I* 

(ilur- Julin Ri^ktiola, Prr-Aluii.jLlL. 

Wa-.ir.d 0,.,hj..di,xa lai any AH **!;. 
...,i. l.i.iluHi.,,- N*-al b«Ofaat *? ft*JI 

M Laind Lattl^p}, PftM r>r in pfriuji, 
AlaldtdLdly nd <raaJlEn«c« refu^^d i",ni)- 
lacl Hurnld Ruttrt* U imlk Btddd 
Mountain Aui , }.-TJiLbviJle, Pa. 1 791 1 . 

Phiinr N7 J - UHIH., 

Mkv4 Onii ifiuJiEl .. Will play Us 
frrlmjgi) Wula Kan Kiladan Karinrl 
inn, *i* »n< VLizinia rVf-l , GJtntKrH. 
i-aUfcrpij QlJiO. 

Ral.inlm challcarra all tl^nifdn War 

(amrii [u |3-D*r. StnlltKCrllti GuadaL^ 
Lanal. Hatirlcjv. CliaFv^UoT.vLlU, 
Afrirra. MoTpa. fiilElkrLei- We «VU 
lltablLlh aoverBiihtT 1 Lai C.A.P.P,. 
HlSTp.., S.d*a* t i Yi^id, » RJ (r<!ia4M> 
Surmfldtr*. Lire/' P9M unly Rohimm. 
lut^ tmirndmOhllK, Grauaa Pnint*, 

1/lEh.ieaa ■IttJ.'H- 

AEtrnilJIlL 1 The Unla-d h.!»I-> ''.'...1,.,. r*. 
tal Airp^ Command Ul LVtftal *>• ir.arco 
We are OjrnUliv IH niJir rUlil add *# 



ChalLpape f luhl nna l>y i-all hi AfrJL* 
Ki>rpa, UlLlEkriad, ti-'Day '01 1> ' 1. 
ilaJ.inj.rad. 4itd GliJIdilcarial A|in, 
abrrvfi plu. tlj|hi ntJirrgamea m-peraiin 
In 1 r*tf» r :■-*■■*■ i ruj. v * ■ "^ Vfrlle 
or ptiFind I"! mrira Dnlaila iLjJt i>luj.e, 
pnr UT. FrarJ*riL*iljuri|. V*. u"^f>l 
Tirj-Mj .1 ^____ 

rj~n7n n n rtraanisailoi. uT OJit tui 

ijfftnatVd oppnnr 



lFn.Fi all In tLliLllkt let!. D-lAay. Hnl(e L 
.-na-MUrrJilL TlSttal il, W*ir F L"v H Fil.- 
nJ * fc k, CrUrrai.dF'd, Lr-Br.ii., Alula 
K«rpa. D**er.all, r«itba[[. PB.M ur 

taca it l*Bi Stuart Smilii. 4S*| K. 

Pittn>a.r Rd. AtUngl-r., Vl. ZlfOI. 
InanfirrianLtid h £ Kcicb iIuLite r ■wmuM 
likr to play PBH Aft iCriidF.] >fH^> 
ir.ern-,«il.l All who dap* poite my -ew-F- 
Leel rUflM of writ* to Jumi 
Satan, «P«ita a. [io. *5*. TiiC*'if>, 

Ariionj. l^ilOd 

AltBtllB* Bj Wkahmpjlyn W I lj|iin»M 
KimpfurLippe Nt>rfl.lanrf aaP'l yrau' II 

/■if -r. >i-.>"i , ■■»' "Win W* are 
rnripari«( tn lljihr AgRPraao-r Flor In- 
InFmiilir. uriir WilLta.m Stw-ar(. 
Jil% limh s. w . Aaaiilr. Wa ■hlnf.niFi 
tiki In 



ul any and .LI PHM <llJillBn(tl a. I **H 
atLBLrt lh<- .[rt-ciiltd aide in cash n( lh« 

!.jiiu--n j: ..iM-F Fil.i.;,,.^ rSinii.. 

ClHI lEllhtrl Sand Tvl* prafrrentBa 
tt> Thf Soartan, I0<a Hfrfth filrrat, 
W^dlaiidn CalifariiiD *Wh 

Wn-.Jd liltr tn t>»y --rr.^Li.il CniJpLaa rH ttir 

"F_, = n*Tai" VdI P I, Ada. I Jn0 a. A4I4 
FFtikLlfl likt W hiu From *lH pliyat-d id 
tha will £*nJ-"*rin!Fida Wallpy j,ria. Wm. 

Uti ii 55l iiMvp«rLcn.i:«d f'BM cipJVinitni 
wanidd. Hiirp PftM rn : hllu, Tri-ily, 
fiulrja. rrill play anyrjrid \.r\ IJSA or 
■larLfrtMFin. Am lrii,*T<*»mn m lnFmiii[ 
ranhhpan rlub. Kiwi 41 Lilian, nn SIT, 
Satni Jiiit. Puens ll Ifp nflUlL 



■Vvr. 



r. all a 



of Ida::, i, W * ::\ iii,Mi.u and WeaU 
pftti ^'.-injia Ii^jilir-L nnl received be- 
fore iTct. LfJ i-EFELildere-d Luntiurf ad. 

Excelldtit. Eilarara ar* ffriiihi ai AtU*4. 

CH*, Gerald WhLIc, -HHMaC Pinar, Pt)M> 

land, ^ai-cayn ^T.ijj- 

Ac.h(un(! Tim 14th Army al A[efi Iht 
litHliirJarid tiad aibibfeFhtd uu tdt c^nguiat 
of Mltbltan. Our eipaI fa .Imsrlt c*m- 
ifld-te cdi'trolr Cut »■ ine aFLFin|nj( aide 
noWl CgrHaWfe UiH*. Wealltlldi bM4t 

WHiiu-d. S»KLrL»-*. Hlfckj ^erl^J t 

CJr.rara.iiyL.nr> ^. =laltr H r-d, IJ-Hjy, 

WAHrlLMj, anl**j -lanUM-M- Puaatbly 
AJruXa. rioirpd, Villi, fdpartii 44 <iUb 
cont»itK.rVH.w J- *, mLfm ii. , Bria- 

Wlj Tunr.. Li»01i>, 

Any rtfiHtWl l-Shi <haJlaooe. Air 

■■*:,■■ diiLy. Adain pnd>rTi4. ".'■ : :- 

■;.1L. Wagnir. Box ftSr,!-, APO S*n 
FrirwLirj? ■InSZA. nrliU [* reildlng in 



j^frpiir-pp-NTE WAMTl'll 



Similar btiOKW PW^! *UPan^r «,™, 
irada yuu. Ijivialnii' rcmmnnrla arc 
■ till airailahlp. Tf Intrrrncd acriil uUiu- 
biT of Rarnaa, PHM »^Ml |ip>l> Ml. *i;r 
*t,d *kprrl.r>nr;ai in Jim Wnlai. blT Fi, rj 
St., rnrrr... Calif, qt7Z1>. _ 

Tnbe r»»E"|l ti. finding eipnTlrmced (oud 
■ iau:a In Ge liyiburu, Stall'r- 
FrLuti. r-Vi!-,!.. PianmrLh 
K..I. EMlhkrt(B|p fludak auaJ . I tl , | 

SQA wLiuivi. AIbLl chailliMiri«a lu f*i«|d 

M...-i,iJ I'-, ffitwlaap, I14J ■ ■■■ rr. 
A.r_, Lmi.k Br^i-b. Calil. 

Siir^-jti'l All PBM . 



tuy '■. . 



■■"-,:l.-..;...;. 
OTiaiLEilkir-i 
ijjU hanUli- 



»nd utay.ra. How dm 

rTEfularbLbf - 1 lll-r-L 

FTun»rj«, irr.tirr.ptf j.,l,l», F« . 1 1 > _ I r 

firl >>iiil:i, a»o^i.ai aiiFJ *nv inriar u rtd 

*ltU*t|nna7 Jared Jdhni-M., !*'■ '*+' 
chalU- Tii-., C-lia-rrlilce. ^u. i!i"i.-,, 
5| t "1:K*f nd r>K I Jnbn f|||raf)>r, Mii>tif- 
laluf'i KdhvtMLl BlUc AtlrlV. Titf Ml' 
IS.lrikin.Rr Armv sill* lu r v'.-Hn-U- r. 
Ir.tui ail dvar Ihi snulM Frmtia Ih.i.l . 
(ka.pi [dr rnemfcvti|, *rii< Hf un iullb- 
nii, Jill UddliBardp MHUkntl, 
•f>Tdl. 

i(»4iisrd dppdnaiii tar aiiikin.); AdmLr.il 

in prPivr.. bernta «/4«(*mm h . i h ■■■ ■■ 

lic'ni-r ufiiFd. Scr-dncs-iariy. Mp* Ydra 

tl*0fj. Cdli ill-J»«. Np'r a" ... 

j^r_li_qE:Pti__pl4Ydr ^ onJd IV ^|la^aT^F■n 
Gam* fldilnr'TF-, ■.urrillun' A'lv i-iJt. 
«fIV> haa cHv«LjJB» 



..fl.r- 



"ti>'.l. [i.illl, iiamp, 
Lei Tiieiki JJri'i Vlli 
bUlfjU Nt-ffl. TAELilliha 
purnaaad uf ru laii^uiu 



.;.'.'.i T fnr !!■>■ 

Tri.il, In, i,i, iiLIb ila'.d.a ujL'T'-aRd. m 
I -ii .u^rlilluF nlatn. !-.■■ prrrtlli.Ji.in have 
bird. i tlUahdd. u-r^lliai- \, in [be .oti., 
Mi,re Llve 0T*raaH>nlal dBvlietl. Af'lKt, 
HltaJlrUrt Dalpt. GuridallF.tnal, arUbflil^ 
ararl, Vf»rWrla*M r»*ft U«tO", P.O* 
Bow |Qa^ 1 _jFJe|bBurr,«. HdridJ UWl. 
Ail .M! ■■■,■-. ,■ ,- ,■ :■. Mi -., ■.!■■■-. 
lrTiac add ML ialiL Lialddv oil* Wtlta in 
„r> ifforj |e drlva Aniiran-iFa Huni.latod 
Irpfr* VtMU ati-f*. Ikp4 a,!*, «HpdH#nl!P, 

,.,,..,.. .,:.. !-f.H IB JL] Ul H ■•■ J.- ' ■ 

Cr«i«. JHopn^ion, 5SW Bratvloiri v., 

P£*«-r.daJL», ■AlLL, ^'1-1 

!.iirr.-p,'l.p .,r Kid Fpl£«« rtpl(a-ynni 
llF14.le i* cur Frl ]<ei y[..E. Ci.niiil mv al 
Ka*F*iq>MrIdP«, TJnbi*fi NaifUrdrll frym-r. 
■naiil B>| Law and Fnf.itfPPinBl, 111S 
CdWimbUry llrlim, SjlLi <ilr t.iiy, '.'ii., 
«4l-fiA. 

wpniP liar <di like nn inirinB ur iotj 
nraymliallFm [S|iL-Ltjc H Tlbralh, rk,|l(i 
4 PHM tnnir pj Baltic; uf Ibc |Ii,]i;f. 
I-ocItI Jamr, Vuny.. B. I>. Mi'^abl^ 

imr- Briiluc, -it* T.-nV LllJN. 

pjanLrri .j|iyjiincnL(a^ Lui ni'r fUaltP 

tadMU ta rltt.fi. uirjiac it.-fla. plav ii 

DldtC, 'Ju.linir«.d and Cuad ale iiwl . 

tuuiaLL L. B. Valancavcl, Dm itt. 

RO 4l. Cfui-iiBlo**. U«1. I'WI' [■> 

Will be Jivind l^i- f*ll at CSj« T#<-l>, m 

H. r U".,vrf»lL.,.',..PE]* if,. „J i:,lei-IXM., h 
Ohio. |-nt» r* • Ird LFi 11-peawn jamaa 
uf any -par tame. .Liuiilawl Htsk VtlHtC, 
■I" I i i,eftp.:L'"..F- Av«. | Notffr CbriaMfl. 

UjtlB_. Hn6r,a ITr-'UfO. 

?.;. .',.■., Aii playBT ■.■it-p. ..iT'--P|. r,[i- 
l«nehr»; wilting In Jnln Innl war pjjmr 
frrrjainsiaElinrh. Aim jnEe r< nun in forrn* 
trijf JOdal >lH rlj|aball Lpijiijf. Wrila- 
W, J-_ ftoai-h, *l^ ViultL irlajitic A»c 
|f|| et | EniTgl i, Fa. liilJ-4. 

Any "ft»r»i" Vn[«m« i f Mun.tieiB l-u 

ii.Ha jdni pmrf. Theae he rivud 
rnpiea - IL in , -..-. ^Ir'.i '* la- 111 LCflV- 
iiir inn llirminl hlaiika, all artiLltl 
r-.mf.lclc. Ll. KaJidy Oall-li. L =■ JO St 
l^iLd, Poiiland, tliaaon^7;H. 
Tna l»th Pun:.c: niviei^.i pj GAQGl 
ii nil* c^iultlnil irrrbiri. Itiu m itt- 
trrvalcd ihodld «r \lr Is AJp,Th Uoian- 
1»i Xj IHTKtR.il Pu.nl HJ. . E-al H*mp- 
hM, N.Y.. Enfilading name, iddraia, 
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Tp all" New- Ybfji alu|a raaidanla Na« 
*r-rtan^*l.gi'L dddlral eaaoi naamEjdta. 

fkrud add addreai, K a.iFiai Mri **ipiiFi- 

nu» t.j Liurr... kd.i«c*i. H Shktdn 
HHlt, PfC^aaVa, «•* ^ arl ' U8H- 
All-a intllaH NBLi iqiiipm irw y ou Have. 
I'll plj.y aeyo-Ei* PBM. I tTL T«r1 la *,K. 
i_,ujdalcj.tu,l 4 ■bliia In Ullti, FS-Day* 
HpuJxf *b4 *aietlce. Send rrply nr 
mu4ti !o RoniM AnbiBfrin,. 171 Ekm- 
plitoiI Fi»r Hufialr.. Hew Vurk HJOU 
Hw^irjlWfF ju.ih ILrnlird ikilt aiipLi 
~!>i! UjaiLfnaJa Ieit fiuadalLBijai. '."■■ 

■mi.-:, qiaotc-a araLlaUtp. will B* any 

ayarppTTi fnr icicItJo,- tunflttt. AU 
Matl only. ALC Jiiiiii II. Sl"« r. 
CWR»1. Bua; IUT. AFOSfldtllr, Waah, 
<lliT J-7. 

AiIuIlb wlal.tup. lui Jr*fli*n.[r daij,, Ur«i 
ui,.!. p.i'.iii cealialLc warRiiWd Inql 
luudLlldpd All t»n*ea] «M««I J»i 
5<iHa-l*i. £ltft HaA^rU Flinli Uicti. 
*fl5i|)4. QaWTIflt t*'***^** l«l«d* Md-rlf' 

Alrica. Hi" (Aaihoieaml lOTdur* nf 

BallU nc.jvJfj.T jlvvt), lAlil|,'P. 
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playwiB dapen#i|,i:a bt by innl inihefaL. 
Ifl^lnn ymi BILTtkriefl. P+Diy. §nd 
T 1^-ETr* TJ. Plraae irjintact .liyrilirin- 

liiai-ft, *?fc BrEwklyn Ave., firLifihlyn, 
H.Y. 1>;f*. 

Utuaj,nnfop a bga-rjalnv 1 ni»* «Utjnu,j- 
ija»rt rjarriaii r>f nLll^ypLpj., Ta.'iirt, 
GatlyilHirH'Sft.ChaficrllEiiaHHi:. W-r-r- 
Idd. romfk. arUh PRU ■ HWl [iimji. 
Ple^ar arnil j-^pjiEinablr nfC([ In Jar-pea 
Ma^iH-, nr Butppr-ttW, Wit J-atf, 
*iii,.aiiniil7-. 



